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Westward Look 


HE spotlight has for many months been turned on the 
relations between Great Britain and Soviet Russia. But 
with the beginning of the Committee hearings in Congress on 
the proposed American loan to Britain, atténtion will inevitably 
be brought back to the relations 6f the two Great Powers who 
contest the possession of the English language. The shock 
should not be expected to be pleasant. The opponents of the 
loan will have things to say about Britain that will arouse the 
utmost indignation here. Nor will the arguments of the loan’s 
supporters make much better reading, since it seems to be 
accepted that their best line is the strictly utilitarian one of 
American self-interest. 

All this will be pretty hard to bear, and the only way to 
keep a proper sense of proportion will be to keep the mind 
fixed, not on the immediate annoyances of Anglo-American 
relations, but on their fundamental realities. Anglo-American 
relations have this in common with Anglo-Russian relations, 
that in either case the problem is to know how large a con- 
cession of British desires or interests to make in the short run 
in the hope of compensation in the long run. But in nearly 
every other respect, the two cases are exact opposites. With 





the Russians, it is often possible to do the most satisfactory 
day-to-day business, while their long-term intentions remain 
wrapped in obscurity. With the Americans, the effort to do 
day-to-day governmental business is often maddening in its 
exasperations, but in the long run, and on the wide issues, there 
are the firmest grounds for confidence. And it is well that i 
is so, for even if the United States were not trustworthy, the 
hard facts of geography and economics would make it impos- 
sible for any British Government to pursue a policy seriously 
counter to American interests or desires. Mutual trust and 
dependence are—and if they were not, would have to be made 
—the twin foundations of British policy towards America, 
whether or not they appear to be reciprocated by those who 
give evidence to Congressional committees. 

Both points—that of trust and that of dependence—are 
worth a moment’s insistence. There are many Americans who 
will freely admit to a degree of American dependence upon 
Britain, both strategic and economic. But it would be silly to 
pretend that the British degree of dependence on America is 
not far larger. At the moment, in some respects, it seems 
complete. The dependence of the British economy on the 
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dollar loan is very great, so great that much will be openly 
conceded to obtain it, as the recent civil aviation agreement 
shows. Even when the immediate crisis has passed, it is hardly 
possible to conceive of a British economic policy that is not 
strongly under the influence of American economic facts, and 
even of American economic thought. Strategically also, British 
plans cannot be laid without an eye to America. In the war that 
is just over, for example, it may be that we could not have 
secured victory in Europe without the assistance of Soviet 
Russia ; but without American assistance we could hardly have 
gone on fighting at all. And so it will be in any future major 
war. 

The degree to which the United States can be trusted is also 
difficult to remember amid the irritations of daily business. It 
is often said that American policy is unpredictable, in the sense 
that it is never possible to be sure what the Americans will do. 
But it can be said of them, as it cannot be said of many Great 
Powers, that it is possible to be sure what they will not do. 
So long as the republic is constituted as it is, there will be a 
desire to do right in the world, there will be no military aggres- 
sion and at least no conscious economic aggression. Indeed, 
with the evidence of two wars on the record, it can be said 
that America will always be dependable in a real crisis of 
human fate. When the American public, that “ infinitely 
remote ” American opinion of which Lord Keynes has recently 
spoken, is fully conscious of the issues and willing to make the 
concentrated effort necessary to bring its Juggernaut of a poli- 
tical and economic system fully under control—when these 
difficult conditions are realised, then there is no more generous 
and powerful instrument of human purpose known in all 
history. In these next few weeks, it is going to be a 
difficult act of faith—particularly for those whose duty it is to 
maintain a running commentary—to go on believing that there 
is a strong balance of advantage for mankind in the degree to 
which its destinies are now entrusted to the American people. 
The more is the necessity for the act of faith to be publicly 
performed beforehand. 

These long-run verities should not be forgotten. But they 
are of limited help in short-run emergencies. And it so happens 
that America’s long-run virtues are matched by the most alarm- 
ing short-run vices. No nation is more firmly on the side of the 
angels in the long run ; or more prone to wish its neighbours 
to the devil in the short run. No people is discovered to be more 
firmly attached to the democratic philosophy of life when matters 
are driven to a crisis ; but no political and economic system 
exhibits more frightening irrationality and instability between 
whiles. What America’s neighbours fear is not deliberately evil 
policies, but the evil of no policy at all during the long, decisive 
years between crises. And however assured one may feel 
about American policy in the long run, it is hardly possible to 
feel very happy about the short-term prospects. 

The question that every anxious European observer of the 
American scene is asking himself in these months is whether 
the old familiar vices of instability and indifference are creeping 
back. So far the pessimistic prophecies of the slump that was 
to follow the demobilisation of the Army have not been fulfilled. 
©n the contrary, the alternative perils of massive unemployment 
and of inflationary price-rises seem both, in large measure, to 
have been avoided. In spite of the strikes, industrial reconver- 
sion is going forward at a high speed and with great success. 
But it is perhaps a little premature to write off the risk of 
economic instability. Only those who believe in the Hidden 
Hand can have much confidence that an uncontrolled movement, 
influenced by so many distortions, can miraculously arrive at a 
stable result. It would be as well to keep the fingers crossed for 
a few months longer. 

And the other evil of indifference to the state of the outside 
world? This time, it is true, the United States is a member of 
the international organisation. It is a very important difference. 
But just how far does it go? The only commitment the United 
States has accepted is to be present, to take part in the discus- 
sions and in the voting. But there are already signs to show that 
the great aim of American policy will be to prevent these paper 
commitments from crystallising into real obligations to do some- 
thing—especially to do something of which Congress would 
not approve. American diplomacy, in recent months, has con- 
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centrated on getting agreements—sometimes, it has see 
regardless of the merits. The new doctrine of “ mediation» 
holds that America should never be a principal but always q 
neutral. And from this it is but a single step to the indifference 
between right and wrong that is the essence of isolationism, 
Similarly, it was lack of imagination on the American sige 
which, in so many British eyes, made the conditions attachj 
to the loan so painful. Could they not see that even the mog 
excellent principles of conduct can sometimes be applied too 
brusquely? It is one thing to commend the athletic life as 
principle of general application. It is quite another thing tp 
compel a man who is barely convalescent after a long illness to 
rise from his bed and take an arduous cross-country run before 
breakfast. What offended so many people in this country was 
not any lack of American generosity—for the loan, and particu- 
larly the winding-up of Lend-Lease, are very generous—but the 
almost deliberate unwillingness to understand the conditions of 
economic life in another country. 


* 


What, then, are we to make of this puzzling monster, the 
tough guy with the heart of gold, the friendly bear who does not 
know how much his caresses can hurt? It would clearly be 
wrong to allow the daily irritations slowly to build up a wall of 
hostility and resentment, which might eventually hide from 
view the basic truth that without American friendship Britain is 
alone in a very cold world. That is where Mr Churchill was 
always right. But he leaned over in the other direction ; he 
tried, far too often, to hide the fact that there was any disagree- 
ment at all That is an almost equally dangerous policy, whose 
harvest is now being gathered in. For it is not possible to 
smother resentment for ever, and if silent acquiescence is taken, 
as it inevitably is, for real agreement, the sudden bursting of 
the dam causes only shocked surprise on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Once every four years, during the saturnalia of 
unreason that is known as a Presidential campaign, the British 
Press is regularly bidden to hold its tongue lest it give offence. 
To extend the same principle to the other three years would be 
more than flesh could bear. 


The path of wisdom is to steer a course between the two 
dangers. Let there be no doubt, on the one hand, of the un- 
alterably pro-American bias of British policy. Let it be recited 
regularly, as a diplomatic litany, that agreement with the 
United States on the fundamental issues is a first command- 
ment of British policy, with a superiority over all other objects. 
But let there also be no hesitation in stating the British point 
of view on specific issues with as much clarity and as little 
apology as possible. 

This, at least, is. the policy that The Economist has set 
itself. No journal in Great Britain, it is safe to say, has given 
greater proofs of its passionate attachment to the cause of 
British-American community of purpose ; the fact that space 
has been found for a weekly “ American Survey ” throughout 
the period of the severest shortage of paper is perhaps suffi- 
cient proof in itself. No journal in Great Britain, it is also safe 
to say, has on occasion given greater offence in America by 
stating the British case with bluntness. Americans do not like 
being criticised any more than other people ; but they should 
realise that, in the clamour that besets American public 
opinion, the only way the foreigner can be sure of being heard 
is by raising his voice. To do the American public justice, it 
does not often bear grudges. And, in the long run, it will 
respect friendly candour more than any amount of deferential 
ambiguity. ; 

The American and British peoples share their traditions and 
their ideas. To an astonishingly high degree, they have in- 
terests in common. But there are also immense differences in 
the problems that afflict them and in the manner of confront- 
ing them. The fate of mankind rests upon the reality of their 
partnership. This great fact, and the responsibilities it brings 
with it, must not be lost from sight, on either side of the 
ocean, in the trying months that are coming. And it will 
serve as the excuse, if any is needed, for plain speech among 
partners. 
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Food and Farming 


AST Thursday and Friday, Parliament held two debates on 
L the world food crisis and the future of British agriculture. 
The food debate was crowded and heated ; the agricultural 
debate sparsely-attended, wandering and inconclusive. But a 
single thread ran through both debates—the critical position 
of Britain’s food supplies. The spectre of world famine (to 
which further allusion is made on page 287) hung in the back- 

und but the main attention was focused on Britain’s own 
plight. In both debates Parliament’s perspective was limited to 
short-term problems and the immediate domestic crisis. The 
Government’s long-term policy for agriculture, which was 
nominally under review in Friday’s debate, received scant atten- 
tion, and another day is to be found for its fuller discussion. 
The House was naturally more concerned with the vern- 
ment’s arrangements for maximising home food production 
during the immediate future. 

There has been a welcome lack of disposition to make party 
capital out of the food crisis—the situation is in truth too serious 
for that—but both debates had the air of an inquest. Members 
naturally wanted to know why the world’s desperate shortage 
of grain had not been better forgseen, why the British public 
had not been better forewarned, and why British agriculture 
had not been better geared to meet the emergency. The Govern- 
ment’s simple excuse was that, until very recently, it too was 
equally in the dark about the full dimensions of the problem. 
Sir Ben Smith told a dismal tale of mounting disasters in the 
last few weeks: drought in Australia and Argentina ; drought 
and tidal wave in India ; failure of the whaling expedition to 
the Antarctic ; and an almost incredible miscalculation of stocks 
in America. But these toils of Nature and of arithmetic have 
done no more than cap dramatically a grave world deficiency of 
grain, whose growing dimensions have become steadily more 
apparent since the end of the summer. The Government, and 
the Minister of Food in particular, cannot be acquitted of talking 
more optimistically than the situation warranted and of spring- 
ing the crisis on the public in a sudden, ill-conceived manner. 
For this they have reaped a well-deserved rebuke. 

But the important matter is the efficient tackling of the food 
crisis, not haggling about its origins. Two major causes, which 
it is important to distinguish, have produced Britain’s food 
shortage—an acute shortage of grain throughout the world, 
coupled with a severe shortage of foreign exchange, especially 
dollars, to make overseas purchases. Clearly neither calamity 
can be laid at the doors of the Ministers of Food or Agriculture ; 
each is a by-product of the war. But the Minister of Food is 
responsible for seeing that his allocation of foreign exchange is 
spent to best advantage, and the Minister of Agriculture has 
the duty of steering British agriculture along a course which 
best offsets the world’s shortage of both food and dollars. 

It is difficult to criticise the Government’s dollar stewardship 
in detail. Mr Dalton revealed in the debate that expenditure 
on food imports and agricultural products, exclusive of tobacco, 
for the first half of this year will be £300 million, or 56 per cent 
of all imports. The proportion of imports taken by food is thus 
a good deal higher than before the war, when it was about 
40 per cent. A Business Note on page 307 gives good reasons 
for not accepting these figures at their apparent value. But, 
statistical purity apart, it is hard to see how food could be 
accorded any higher priority—as it is, vital raw materials are 
being squeezed to the minimum. Eyen the total exclusion of 
films and tobacco would add only £32 million, or 10 per cent, 
to the total of food imports ; and it would be politically impos- 
sible to plunge the smoker and the film-goer into 100 per cent 
austerity. Doubtless some cuts might be made in films and 
tobacco and perhaps in a few other items; but the total gain 
in food would be small. The popular antithesis of tobacco 
versus dried eggs is misleading. The real issue is whether Sir 
Ben Smith is allocating his dollars on food imports in the most 
satisfactory way. Probably dried eggs, despite their high cost 
(which amounted last year to £35 million), should have found 
a higher place on his list. Sir Ben will find that he goes against 
the opinion of his experienced departmental advisers at his peril. 


The Government also seems extraordinarily anxious to ensure 
that its import programme does not displease home producers. 
In times of such scarcity as the present, the needs of consumers 
should be the only consideration. These are all details of 
management. To remedy them would not remove the funda- 
mental limitation put on food imports by the shortage of dollars, 

The world grain shortage compels British agriculture once 
again to go into reverse and readjust itself to somethi 
approaching siege conditions. Britain’s allocation of oe 
wheat this season has already been cut by 250,000 tons, and 
this has compelled the raising of the extraction rate for flour. 
Further voluiitary cuts in wheat imports may be necessary if 
Britain is to retain moral leadership in Europe and self-respect 
in India ; one grain ship has already been diverted to help South 
Africa. If bread rationing is to be avoided, every effort will 
have to be made to expand the wheat acreage. To encourage 
spring sowing of wheat, Mr Williams is. extending the existing 
£2 acreage grant to grassland that has been down for a mini- 
mum of three, instead of seven, years; unfortunately, the 
spring-sown wheat can only make a small contribution to this 
year’s harvest. 

Little can in fact be done now to improve this year’s harvest, 
except to make sure that there is enough labour to gather it in. 
On this point Mr Williams will have to display greater energy. 
Only about half the farm workers in the Forces will be back on 
the land by May—a not very impressive achievement ; and 
better inducements will have to be devised for getting full work 
out of the prisoners who will again form the backbone of the 
harvest labour force. The decision to compel farmers to pay 
normal wage-rates to the War Office for their services will not of 
itself stimulate prisoners to greater efforts. But, although the 
scope for immediate action is limited, Mr Williams made it 
abundantly clear that the gradual reduction in the tillage area 
previously contemplated must now be deferred. Instead, the 
1947 tillage acreage will be maintained at least at this year’s 
level and the wheat acreage will probably be increased. 

Evidently the decision taken a year ago by the Coalition 
Government to shift production partially from crops to livestock 
was premature. Asa result of this-decision, which was renewed 
by the Labour Government last autumn when it decided not to 
issue compulsory cropping directions, the acreage under wheat 
this year will probably be less than 70 per cent of the wartime 
maximum. This could not be more unfortunate. But both 
decisions were right at the time they were made, even although 
they contained some element of risk, which has subsequently 
materialised. 

In turning full circle from war to peace, British agriculture 
must pass through three stages, which may be described as a 
siege economy, a dollar economy, and a normal economy. Under 
siege economy, the one aim is to grow the maximum food for 
direct human consumption regardless of cost. This is the un- 
pleasant predicament into which the nation has again been 
rudely thrust—with the single difference that in war-time the 
aim was to grow crops which demanded most shipping space, 
whereas the present aim is to grow those crops which are in 
shortest world supply. Under a dollar economy, the key aim is 
to produce those foods which cost most to import. This means 
maximising the production of meat and dairy products, which 
have a far higher money value than cereals. Finally, under a 
normal economy, the aim should be to concentrate on those 
foods in which British production is relatively cheapest and most 
efficient. Since these include dairy products, pigs and poultry, 
the final transition should not be too painful. But it must be 
recognised that a normal economy would mean a smaller agri- 
culture than a dollar economy—just how much smaller depend- 
ing on the skill with which farmers manage to spread a limited 
amount of state assistance. 

It is still essential to switch agriculture to a dollar Scum 
as soon as possible, although this year’s plans for liv 
expansion have had to be abandoned. The grain shortage 
means that rations for pigs and poultry, which were to have 
been raised in May, must instead be lowered—at considerable 
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loss to producers who have increased their livestock. in: antici- 
pation. This is unavoidable. But no one should underrate its 
seriousness. The dollar stringency has replaced shipping as 
Britain’s greatest food problem. As long as it lasts, any appre- 
ciable increase in British rations can come only from domestic 
sources, through the expansion of the livestock population with 
some aid from imported feeding-stuffs. From the British stand- 
point the world grain shortage means an interruption in the 
process of restoring living standards that is far more serious 
than the actual loss of grain imports. The interruption is 
however only temporary ; and the grain shortage is unlikely to 

rove nearly so prolonged and persistent as the dollar shortage. 

énce it follows that measures taken this year to expand cereal 
crops should not be pushed foo far at the expense of livestock. 
The programme should allow for at least a start in the ex- 
pansion next year of livestock. It happens that British agri- 
culture got off the mark towards a dollar economy too quickly} 
but it needs to get going again at the earliest opportunity. 

It is only natural that the immediate crisis of famine should 
monopolise the attention of public and Parliament. But judged 
in perspective, 1946 and, at worst, 1947 should be the last 
years of siege economy, of concentration on the production of 
the bare essentials. Thereafter will come a continuing period 
of foreign exchange stringency, during which British agriculture 
will need to maintain a high output of the costliest foodstuffs. 
This period may last two years or five years or perhaps still 
longer. .Perhaps the dollar problem will be with us always in 
some greater or less degree. In any event its duration is a 
problem which will rest primarily on American decisions of 
policy. Those critics, including The Economist, who have dealt 
rma with the long-term prospects of British agriculture, 

ave underestimated the possibility that the distorted pattern of 
a dollar economy may continue for some years. But nothing 
alters the probability that eventually British agriculture will 
need to make the final transition from a dollar to a normal 
economy. If Britain can never again export enough to buy 
most of its bulk foods in the cheapest markets, it will be so much 
the worse for Britain. 


Russia in 1946—I 
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The final agricultural transition, when it comes, wil] almos 
certainly be gradual and correspondingly easier. In the ‘ied 
time, British agriculture should beware of megalomania. The 
£300 million now spent on food subsidies come up for review 
this spring. A suggestion was heard last week from: both front 
benches that as soon as possible consumers should pay the ful] 
cost of home-grown food. Some farmers may believe that 
this would make their future prosperity more secure, but it 
would in truth do nothing of the sort unless the removal of the 
subsidies was accompanied by a reduction of costs. Agriculture’s 
long-term prospects depend on persuading consumers to buy 
more food than before the war, and to take the extra in the form 
of home-grown protective foods. This requires a cheap food 
policy ; and if food is dear, consumers will certainly insist on 
spending their limited outlay as soon as they can in the cheapest 
market. Some reduction of the food subsidies is certainly 
desirable ; but their total abolition would deal a delayed death- 
blow to British agriculture, whose real road to prosperity lies 
in gradually bringing down the amount of state assistance 
which a cheap food policy entails. 

The Government now faces a difficult and unenviable task 
in planning its food policy. Emergency measures have to be 
set on foot to increase and conserve grain production, and at 
the same time a ceaseless watch must be kept on the dollar 
reserves. The dollar shortage. will in due course be aggravated 
by the present need to reduce domestic livestock production. 
It will be greatly worsened should the dollar loan fail to 
materialise. In such circumstances, it is necessary not only 
to wring the utmost in food values out of overseas purchases 
but to make every preparation for the expansion of British 
livestock production in the not distant future. The British are 
heartily sick of short commons. Their hope of escape within the 
next few years depends primarily on the efficiency of British agri- 
culture ; and agriculture can never be efficient so long as it 
suffers from a chronic shortage of labour exacerbated by bad and 
insufficient housing. Here, in its handling of the food crisis, is 
another and perhaps the stiffest test of the Government’s 
administrative energy. 


Russia after the Polls 


HE Soviet peoples have gone to the polls and by 99.8 per 

cent of their votes, have elected the “ Communist and non- 
Party bloc” to continue to conduct their government. The 
electoral campaign contained little that was new, except 
naturally, the references to the war victoriously won and a few 
references to the “ alliance of peace-loving peoples.” Otherwise 
the great themes were all familiar—the unchallenged wisdom and 
leadership of Comrade Stalin, the success, worth and stability 
of the Communist party, the need for vigilance because enemies 
of the Soviet Union—fascists, reactionaries, capitalists—still 
seek to destroy the Revolution and above all, the need for hard 
and continuous effort to make the new Five Year Plan a success. 
The observer may rub his eyes. Is there then no change? 
Every other nation involved in the war has shuffled its govern- 
ment. Critics of Russia before the war—Leon Trotsky among 
them—firmly believed that once Russia became involved in a 
war, an internal revolution would be inevitable. Now it appears 
the opposite has taken place. Russia emerges from the struggle 

tly less changed than any other state. 

Must one therefore accept the view so emphatically ex- 
pounded in official Russian propaganda—that Russia, unlike all 
other countries, suffers from no internal cleavages ; that, after 
the alleged liquidation of class differences in its midst, the 
Russian people form a “monolithic” social and political 
organism which is inherently secure against any inner conflicts 
or antagonisms? Has the millennium of the harmonious classless 
community become a fact? This supposition is obviously far 
fetched. Class differences in Russia have not withered away ; 
on the contrary, there is some sign of their increasing in degree 
and rigidity. The cleavage between town and country still 
exists. The system of collective farming has, at least in western 


Russia, been greatly weakened by the war ; and—last but not 
least—the maintenance of a powerful police system is in- 
escapable proof of actual and potential tension inside Russia. 
The truth, as usual lies somewhere between the two ex- 
treme views. The likelihood of any internal upheaval in Russia 
is very remote and will remain so for some time to come. But 
latent tensions undeniably exist to darken and confuse the social 
and political atmosphere. Obviously it is impossible to 
understand Russian politics without some analysis of 
these tensions. Unhappily the one sphere in which 
Russia has achieved truly monolithic status—official and un- 
official secrecy—militates against the formation of clear ideas. 
* 


The long series of the purge trials which ended in 1938 closed 
an important chapter in contemporary Russian history. The net 
effect of those trials was to do away with the possibility of any 
alternative leadership of the Party and of any alternative Govern- 
ment. There had always been no alternatives outside the Com- 
munist Party. Then the last centres of actual or potential 
opposition inside the Party were destroyed. In those trials the 
opposition in its various forms—represented by Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Bukharin, Radek, Rakovsky and others—was not only 
physically destroyed ; it also suffered a moral defeat so pro- 
ound as to rule out its revival by other and younger leaders. 
But no sooner had the inner party conflicts finished than the 
victorious ruling group realised that the only possible challenge 
to its domination lay in the Army. The trial of Marshal 
Tukhachevsky and his supporters was thus the epilogue to the 
trials of the Party leaders. 

As a more general consequence of the Moscow trials, the 
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litical soil of Russia became exhausted. The purges were 
Pilowed by an utter intellectual impoverishment of the political 
life of the country. Even today, Russia has not recovered from 
this effect of the trials. The shortage of skilled Russian diplo- 
matic personnel, for instance, 1s notorious. The incredibly low 
standards of Party propaganda, of the Press, and of the arts are 
another illustration of this striking spiritual exhaustion of a 
whole generation. Incidentally, this is not an unprecedented 

henomenon. The spiritual impoverishment of France after the 

years of the Terror and of Fouché’s police regime puzzled con- 
temporary observers. On the other hand, the stagnation soon 
ave place to a spiritual renaissance which was strongly stimu- 
lated by the ideas of the French revolution. There is no reason 
to assume that the present intellectual stagnation in Russia is 
more than a passing historical episode. 

The fact is that at the beginning of the war both Party and 
Army were razed to the ground, at least in so far as they could 
claim to be bodies enjoying an independent political life and 
purpose. However, in the years of the war the Army (or—to put 
jt more accurately—the officers’ corps) gained a definite start 
over the Party. No doubt, Russia’s reverses in the field in 
the first stage of the campaign were partly due to the poor 
quality of the military leaders brought in to replace Tukha- 
chevsky’s group. But these leaders—Voroshilov, Budyonny and 
others—was soon replaced by a new galaxy of brilliant marshals 
and generals. A natural selection of military leaders under the 
severest of all tests—the test of battle—took place. Marshal 
Stalin did his utmost to stimulate the process and to prevent 
its being disturbed by memories of the purges or by ideological 
scruples. The exaltation of the virtues of the new officers’ 
corps, the heaping of privileges and honours upon it, the revival 
of native Russian martial traditions were all part of a consistent 
practical policy which enabled a nearly defeated army to rise to 
its feet and to write a glorious chapter in the annals of history. 

But the glory of the new officers’ corps threatened the Party 
with almost complete eclipse. The Party drew its strength from 
the October Revolution and from its Marxian and Leninist back- 
ground. The officers’ corps gained its ascendency in the War 
of Liberation and looked back to Kutuzov, Suvurov and Peter 
the Great. Until quite recently the War naturally enough over- 
shadowed the Revolution. Similarly, the officers’ corps over- 
shadowed the Party. The people, headed by the Government, 
and by Generalissimo (not Comrade) Stalin, acclaimed the Army 
as Russia’s saviour ; and the Party modestly echoed the tribute. 

After the cease fire, the situation was in one respect not unlike 
the one which existed in 1937—after the Party leaders had been 
purged but before the purge had been extended to the General 
Staff. The political balance was strongly in favour of the officers’ 
corps. What has followed since then and is still going on, is 
a very determined attempt to redress the balance in favour of 
the Party. In the last few months—and particularly in the elec- 
toral campaign—the idea has been hammered into the heads of 
the Russian people that their victory has been due to Lenin’s 
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social heritage, to the Party of which he was the founder, and 
to the social system built up by his Party. 

It is true that this contrast between Party and Army is valid 
only within certain limits. Both are bound to one another with 
innumerable ties. The officers’ corps certainly carries weight 
within the Party ; one of the features of the elections was the 
number of Marshals and Generals to stand as Party candidates 
and incidentally to receive tremendous ovations at the polls. 
Another instance of their co-operation is the fact that Party 
leaders dressed in Generals’ uniforms freely mix with the 
genuine Generals. It has not even been whispered to the 
Russian people that the two bodies could ever possibly oppose 
one another. Nevertheless, even a casual observer of political 
life in Russia can easily see that the heyday of the Army is past 
and that the elections and the focussing of national life on 
reconstruction have put the Party once more into the limelight. 

Official propaganda, the judicious spot-lighting of the Party 
will not, however, entirely determine the future balance of 
power. On the face of things, the Army has at least a chance 
to retain the start the war has given it. Unlike the officers’ 
corps, the Party leadership has gained no fresh blood since the 
days of the purges, though 3,000,000’new members have joined 
the ranks of the Party in recent years. The Party may have made 
a powerful contribution to the achievement of victory in the 
factories and the collective farms ; but in the eyes of the masses 
the victory is certainly the Army’s, and the Party’s réle during 
the war remains auxiliary. The Party now needs a feat and a 
victory of its own in order to emerge from its present obscurity 
and to hold its ground against its possible rival. The “ sweep- 
ing victory” at the polls may help, but the determining factor 
is almost certainly reconstruction. A new Five-Year Plan—the 
fourth—has been announced. Its success is likely to have far- 
reaching political consequences. 

This is not to say that any open clash between Party and 
Army should be expected in the near future. Nor does it seem 
likely that in order to restore the political balance Marshal Stalin 
will again resort to measures even remotely as dramatic as the 
purges of the "thirties. Indeed, he has no need to do so. His 
leadership is unchallenged and will probably remain so till the 
end of his days. In the ’thirties he had to contend for leadership 
against contemporaries and rivals, each of whom was, at one 
time or another, at least equally prominent in the Government 
or in the Party. The Marshals and the Generals of 1946 are his 
subordinates and belong to a much younger generation. To 
them he is the Generalissimo just as to the Party members he 
still remains the General Secretary. But the cleavage, which is 
still only latent, may become crucial when the problem of Stalin’s 
succession is posed. Like so many successfully unified states 
in the past, the cornerstone of unity is the personality of the 
Dictator. The real political problem created by Party and 
Army can be held at bay so long as Generalissimo and Party 
leader are united in the one man. Its resolution cannot, any 
more than death itself, be finally postponed. 
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University Planning 


N the two preceding articles the future of the universities 
was discussed in terms of the number of university students 
needed, and the size and distribution of the universities which 
would be required to produce them. The conclusion was 
reached that with some effort the number of full-time students 
could be raised to double the pre-war number within fifteen 
years by increasing existing universities and university colleges 
up to 3,000-5,000 places each (apart from London, Oxford and 
Cambridge, which are already larger) and by bringing into 
existence a number of new umiversities and university 
colleges. A further increase of another 50,000 students 
was suggested more tentatively for the following 15 years, 
bringing up the total to 150,000 by 1975. It was argued 
that the cost of this rapid expansion could not be left 
to private benevolence, and would have to be heavily subsidised 
by the Exchequer at a cost of something like £40 million a 
year instead of the existing cost of £2} million. 

If the universities are to grow at this rate, and to demand 
such a large increase in revenue from public funds, it is obvious 
that the expansion will have to be very carefully planned. A 
threefold increase in students and a proportionately larger 
increase in expenditure within 30 years will have to be very 
skilfully handled, if the products of the universities are going 
to be of the tyve the country needs, and if the money is to be 
economically used. 

At present the central machinery for allocating grants is not 
well suited to encouraging a positive policy ; it was not intended 
for anything on the scale proposed. Universities are always, 
and very properly, jealous of their independence, and the 
University Grants Committee—which is an outpost of the 
Treasury, not of the Ministry of Education—has administered 
the annual Treasury grant of £2} million with a minimum of 
interference with them. This lack of interference has, in a 
sense, been its outstanding success. It is rare indeed for 
Treasury money to be spent with so little inquiry into the 
methods of its allocation. But the Committee, consisting of a 
Chairman and nine members drawn from university circles, 
with a minute secretariat, would have insufficient resources for 
developing long-term policy or administering a grant of the size 
proposed. Some new central machinery would certainly be 
necessary. The difficulty is to preserve the very vital inde- 
pendence of the universities—not merely their collective inde- 
pendence of the state, but their independence of each other— 
and combine it with the necessary supervision over the spending 
of public money. 

lack of any effective central body for the universities 
themselves is an added complication. There exists an unofficial 
committee of Vice-Chancellors which meets at fairly regular 
intervals, and has, during the war, become a recognised channel 
of communication between the universities and the Government. 
But it does not deal with long-term problems—at least as far 
as can be ascertained from outside—and it publishes no con- 
clusions. It has no funds and no staff, and depends upon the 
Universities’ Bureau for secretarial and other help. The Uni- 
versities’ Bureau itself is an information and advice centre for 
universities of the Empire, and it has no policy-making functions. 

To draw up the new overall plan for developing university 
education as a coherent whole and to keep a general watch over 
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its progress it is suggested that responsibility might be given 
to two organisations, one as of old representing the Exchequer 
and the new one representing the Universities. This means . 
stronger University Grants Committee and also an effective 
body drawn from the Universities, for to extend the powers of 
the former without the latter would be to risk a diminution of the 
powers of university self-government. Some hard thought is 
required about the functions and development of universit 
education, and it is essential that the plans should be careful} 
worked out, that consultation and co-operation between the 
universities should be greatly extended and that an instrument 
of constructive direction should be set up without delay. 
Periodic and informal meetings between Vice-Chancellors are 
not sufficient for the future. 

A changed constitution for the University Grants Committee 
is not difficult to visualise. The Treasury’s rolicy of non- 
interference in the past has been wholly commendable; but it 
might be difficult for the Lords Commissioners to keep their 
hands off an expenditure of £40 million or so. The Committee 
should have at least the protection of some other Minister to 
defend it. The Ministry of Education is not a suitable guardian 
for so advanced and intellectually developed a ward. It is 
probable that the rather logse relationship between the Lord 
President of the Council and his various protégés would suit the 
universities better. [he Committee itself should continue to 
consist of men and women appointed for their personal capacities 
and experience, not as delegates of the universities—and it is 
to be hoped that they would not be too elderly. The Committee 
would hardly require any enlargement, but it would need to 
have several full-time members, who might be seconded from 
the universities for periods of a few years at a time. There 
would, of course, need to be an adequate secretariat. 


* 


Since it would not be right to leave all the university planning 
to a government committee, however benevolent, who also 
controlled the distribution of grant, a Joint Council for the 
Universities is also required, which could meet the Govern- 
ment on equal terms and agree on concerted plans for the 
universities as a whole. For example, the universities will have 
to settle among themselves how a great expansion in numbers 
should be distributed. The range of specialisations is now so 
wide that each kind cannot be reproduced in every university. 
It is right that one university should concentrate on, say, Russian 
and another on mining engineering. Some may have special 
facilities for certain types of research, others for other 
types. All these are matters that are far better done by agree- 
ment than haphazard. It is not suggested that any university 
should be subordinated by the power otf the purse to any control 
plan; each would have direct access to the UGC; it would have 
its separate grant and be as free in the spending of it as the 
universities as a whole will be free in relation to the Treasury. 
But even without going as far as a rigid general plan, there is 
ample scope for central planning, which might be undertaken 
by a Joint University Council, acting in a general advisory 
capacity to the UGC. There is no precedent for the inde- 
pendent administration of a grant on so large a scale. But there 
are precedents for smaller grant-receiving bodies such as the 
Arts Council, and indeed the universities themselves. Surely 
there is a case for allowing the higher seats of learning, with 
their long tradition of independence and free action, to main- 
tain their financial and administrative freedom? Nothing 
could certainly be more disastrous for British university educa- 
tion than if expansion became synonymous with control. 

It would be wrong to suppose that the only problems posed 
to the universities by a programme of rapid expansion would 
be the material questions of numbers, money and buildings. 
There would be serious intellectual problems as well. One of 
the underlying hypotheses of these articles has been that the 
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student popu'ation could be trebled in numbers without draw- 
ing into the universities any young men or women below the 
level of intelligence now needed to secure an honours degree. 
There is therefore no need to contemplate any lowering of 
standards. But the kinds of mind recruited might be increased 
in variety, and the courses offered might have to change in step. 
The British university—or at least the English university— 
has a tradition of fairly narrow specialisation. The origin of this 
lies in the exclusive Oxford concern with Littere Humamiores 
and the originally almost as exclusive Cambridge concern with 
mathematics. But the tendency was confirmed by the irruption 
of the natural sciences, where undergraduate courses tend, in 
the professor’s eye, to be very largely a preparation for research 
and therefore necessarily specialist. 

There is a very great deal to be said for specialisation as a 
method of training the finest minds ; the object of an education, 
after all, is to learn how to think, not to acquire knowledge. If, 
in a reaction against specialisation, the British universities were 
to relapse into diffused dilettantism, that would be an end of 
their intellectual standards. They would then, like the American 


_ universities, have to erect a superstructure of graduate schools 


and stretch out the educational process to the age of 25 in order 
to recapture the specific intellectual standards that are now 
attained by the undergraduate. 

But it may nevertheless be true that specialisation in this 
country has gone too far, especially in its effect, through re- 
quirements for scholarships, on the secondary schools, where 
cramming often takes the place of education. And it is quite 
certain that when the proportion of each generation passing 
through the universities is quadrupled, some departure from 
specialisation will have to be permitted. By all means let 
the would-be specialist concentrate his energies on securing 
real mastery of his chosen subject. But for the ordinary 
student, there will have to be more general courses—not “ soft 
options,” like the generalised “ ordinary degrees” of today, 
but Honours courses with their own high standards. 

A similar question will come up for decision in the science 
faculties. At present, the presumption is that a science graduate 
will earn his living as a scientist, and probably in some branch 
of experimental science. The scientific professor, very properly, 
tries to reproduce his own kind, and courses are both specialised 
and “ pure.” But the circumstances will be different when the 
numbers of students are greatly increased and it becomes the 
accepted thing for the top tenth of each generation to pass 
through the universities. What has been said above about the 
need for more general courses (without extending the specialist 
courses) applies fully to science. But there is the further choice 


NOTES OF 


Debating Foreign Policy 


In the first day of the debate on foreign policy, members 
naturally concentrated on what is the sorest point in contem- 
porary international affairs—the relations between Britain and 
Russia. Most speakers, including Mr Harold Macmillan, who 
opened the debate for the Opposition, affirmed their belief in 
Russia’s pacific intentions, but many members were also of the 
opinion that these intentions had to be hoped for and guessed 
at, since nothing could be more obscure than the conduct of 
Russia’s day-to-day diplomacy. The extent to which the Russians 
still apparently suffer from a neurosis of “ encirclement ” makes 
their reactions to their great partners jumpy, hostile and, at times, 
aggressive. Clearly they are difficult customers to deal with, and 
most members on both sides of the House were ready to support 
Mr Bevin in the stand he has made in the last harassing weeks. 
But equally from both the Government and the Opposition 
benches came two constructive suggestions for the betterment 
of Anglo-Russian relations. The first was that Mr Bevin, in 
his dealings with Russia, should be firm in substance, but 
moderate in form; the second, that British interests cannot be 
properly safeguarded so long as there is no clear re-examination 
of what precisely those interests are. The formulation of a 
“positive” British foreign policy, to take the place of what 
Mr Macmillan termed “mere drift,” should obviously be the 
first item on Mr Bevin’s crowded agenda, and it is good that 
members of Parliament, without distinction of party, are re- 
minding him of the fact. 
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between “ pure” and “ applied.” Dr Vannevar Bush, head of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development of the 
American Government, has pointed out in his final report that 
American science, though unequalled in the development and 
application of scientific invention, lags behind European science 
in fundamental pure research. Dr Bush draws from this a lesson 
for American science, which is now to be applied with charac- 
teristic energy. But there is also a lesson for British science. 
On the fundamental side, it is the equal or superior of any in 
the world, as the record of recent years has shown, particularly 
in medicine and physics. But if the Americans have lessons to 
learn from the British in pure science, have not the British 
scientists an equally valuable lesson to learn from the American 
universities in the teaching of applied science and in research 
work in the same field? It is in these directions—without 
neglecting pure science—that the eyes of a substantial part of 
the new science students should be turned. 

One further danger of an expansionist policy deserves to be 
mentioned. Unless care is taken to the contrary, there will be 
an inevitable tendency to widen the intellectual gap between 
the old, particularly the “ancient,” universities and the new 
foundations. As it is, Oxford and Cambridge skim off a far 
higher proportion of the ablest students than is healthy for the 
rest of the system. If expansion takes the form of the offer of 
increased forms of assistance to students, not by the universities 
themselves, but by the local authorities, every able boy and girl 
will fight his or her way into Oxford and Cambridge, which 
would then become 100 per cent scholarship universities. This 
would be bad for them and disastrous for the rest. There is a 
sense in which the more scholarships are granted the lower are 
the intellectual standards of all universities except Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and London. It would be calamitous if an expansion of 
university education were to lead to a more rigid intellectual 
class system, The remedy is for Oxford and Cambridge to be 
rationed for scholars and for a fair share of the best brains to 
be thus directed to the other universities. 

Such brief examples show the size and number of questions 
which will have to be considered in any searching review of 
university developments. There is no doubt that the universi- 
ties will be unable to resist the pressure for some expansion. 
But in a field of such fertile soil, where the trees can bear fruits 
of such immense importance for the well-being of the nation 
as a whole, it is of crucial importance that the universities. them- 
selves should shake off the accumulated preconceptions of earlier 
generations, and set themselves to build a brave new world. In 
no sphere of national life can good grafting produce a better 
harvest. 


THE WEEK 


Food Crisis Grows 


The danger of widespread famine in the world grows rapidly 
greater. Sir Ben Smith revealed in last week’s food debate that 
the world’s wheat deficit for the first six months of this year is 
larger than the 5 million tons originally estimated. This estimate 
did not allow for the very serious miscalculation of American 
stocks. The measures taken by President Truman to raise the 
wheat flour extraction rate and to prevent the use of wheat in 
alcohol production will not between them suffice to offset this 
miscalculation. Nor have the full effects of the drought in the 
Southern Hemisphere been taken into account. 

From somewhere, somehow, this large wheat deficit must be 
made up if acute undernourishment at best, widespread starvation 
at worst, is to be avoided. There are two possible sources. 
Stocks in the four main exporting countries, Canada, the US, 
Argentina, Australia, might be allowed to fall faster and further. 
The White Paper on the world grain position* estimates that by 
June of this year the combined wheat stocks of these countries 
will have fallen to 12 million tons, only half of last June’s total 
but still somewhat higher than in June, 1938. These stocks have 
to provide the carry-over until this year’s harvest is gathered ; but 
surely in the present emergency some slight further reduction 
might be risked. 

However, the only likely way of filling the world’s wheat 
deficit is to ban, more or less completely, the feeding of wheat to 





* H.M.S.O. Cmd. 6737. 2d. 
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fivestock in the main exporting nations. President Truman has 
already issued some mild directives against this practice, and 
Canada and Australia are also taking action ; but these measures 
are most unlikely to prove sufficiently drastic. One estimate 
is that 5 million tons of wheat will be fed to livestock during 
the current year in the United States alone. Several million 
tons of wheat could certainly be made available by a drastic 
reduction” in the livestock population of the exporting countries. 
Such a course would be highly wasteful and uneconomic from the 
viewpoint of the countries concerned. It would involve them in 
@ temporary glut of meat, followed probably by universal meat 
rationing; but such hardships, preceded too by a_ butchers’ 
holiday, are a small price to pay for the honour of warding off 
famine from the world. Time is, however, desperately shor}. 


* x *« 


India—Starvation Prospects 


India’s plight is the worst of all. Merely to maintain the 
subsistence rations imports of at least 2} million tons of 
rice and grain are needed, which seem unlikely to be forthcoming. 
The Viceroy announced this week the reduction of the basic 
cereal ration from 1 lb, to 12 ounces per head per day. His aim 
ds 10 make every effort to see that the unavoidable deficit is spread 
‘evenly over the whole year and over the whole country. This 
@ask js anything but easy. In oriental peasant communities the 
@mmte of confidence is all-important. Once panic threatens, it 
becomes still harder to persuade peasants in more fortunate areas 
¢o disgorge any small surplus over their own rations that they 
possess. 

Britain has a unique and special responsibility towards India, 
which should be discharged all the more scrupulously now that, 
in Indian eyes, Britain’s political good faith is on trial. More- 
over, this country is heavily in India’s debt financially, and no 
shortage of sterling prevents India from getting food. It is 
imperative that no effort be spared to restore confidence in India 
by increasing shipments of grain. Britain should take vigorous 
\eteps to collect the not inconsiderable stocks of rice now in Siam 
end to see that all or most of this rice is sent to India. If 
necessary, Britain should even divert part of her own wheat 
imports to India although this would have greater value as an 


example than as a contribution. As Mr Geoffrey Nicholson told 
the Commons last week: 


In India they are not worrying about dried eggs and jellies. In 
India it is a question of death by starvation .. . possibly for very 
large numbers of people. 

Here is yet another challenge which this country should try to 
anewer to the best of its comparatively small ability. After the 
recent cuts the margin for further squeezing is small, although 
bread is one of the few foods on which the reduction of wastage 
might still produce surpluses. 


* * * 


India—Political Prospects 


The Cabinet Mission to India is almost the last gesture, 
short of sending the King and the Prime Minister, which the 
Government can make to prove its desire to obtain a constitu- 
tional settlement, which would allow this country to renounce all 
further control over India. It can carry with it almost no new 
offer or proposal, but it may be able, by reinforcing the Viceroy’s 
pleas, to persuade Indian political leaders that their disagreement 
alone is the obstacle to their complete independence. 

Indians have for too long been accustomed to disbelieve at least 
half of what British Governments promise and it may be that 
the weight of three Cabinet members will be enough to tip the 
balance of belief. The choice of Sir Stafford Cripps is recom- 
mended by his high Cabinet rank and his responsibility for the 
1942 offer; that of Lord Pethick-Lawrence by his position as 
Secretary of State for India and his knowledge of Indian affairs 
over many years ; that of Mr A. V. Alexander as a staunch Labour 
leader and an unbiased outsider. But between them they will have 
a hard task to make any further progress beyond what Lord 
Wavell, for all his efforts, has already achieved. 

At the Simla conference last summer, no working agreement 
could be found by which both Congress Party and the Moslem 
League could co-operate with each other and the smaller parties 
in forming an Executive Council which would be responsible, 
with the Viceroy as Commander-in-Chief, for ruling the country. 
The calling of a Constituent Assembly was then put off until 
efter the elections so that the relative strengths of the parties 
might be clarified. The elections are soon coming to an end and 
the time for calling the parties together to hammer out a constitu- 
tion is near. 
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But in the past six months anti-British feeling in Indig has 
mounted. There has been popular resentment against the wa 
in which members of the Indian National Army were brought + 
trial. There has been rioting in the cities. And, finally, there hone 
been bitter outbursts of protest against the Government's 
eee for facing a desperate shortage of food. : 
these can be interpreted as symptoms of a growing j j 
with British rule. . sities a ae 

Evidently, Mr Attlee and his Cabinet feel that something must 
be done to prevent the revolution, alternately threatened and 
deprecated by Congress, from breaking out. Although the second 
Cripps mission may help by persuasion, there is little reason 
why it should find either the Moslem League more willing to 
accept an India united under Congress or Congress more willin 
to accept Pakistan. If it should meet the same deadlock as ruined 
both the first Cripps mission and the Simla Conference, then it js 
faced with the ugly choice of imposing a British-made constitution 
or setting a time-limit on British rule irrespective of agreement 
or disagreement on the succession of power. Even if the mission 
is not primed with any new offer, it would be as well if y 
were able to indicate to Indian leaders which course it is prepared 
to take. And it is hard to see how it can hope to do so without 


a Parliamentary debate: before the mission begins its negotiations, 


* * x 
Releases — 


At last a provisional programme of releases from the Services 
has been given for the period up to the end of June, 1946. 
Hitherto, the only overall programme has been that given at the 
beginning of last October, but this was put out of date by Mr 
Attlee’s remark in the vote of censure debate, two months later, 
that the rate of release at that time—100,000 a week—was to be. 
maintained in the New Year. He did not, however, say for how 
long this rate was to-be maintained, and although an unofficial 
forecast was that it would be maintained until the end of April, 
which would advance the original programme of releases for the 
first half of the present year by two months, the public was still 
left in ignorance of what would happen then. 
It is now proposed that in the first six months of this year 


releases of men and women from the three Services should be as 
follows :— 





Jan.- April | May-June | dan.-June 


aaa ana aan 3 : 7 
ee te 228,600 | 98,400 | 327,000 
Bebe ee ee ee ee | 952'500 | 290,600 | 1,263,100 
EE asics tins» ido ok Mik ohn batoesbles Mab | 249,800 95,200 | 345,000 

Debit os cian dR | 1,430,900 484,200 | 1,915,100 


_ 





Average weekly vate of release ..ccccccccsccees 54,000 74,000 





This programme, together with the releases effected up to the 
end of last year, represent the following percentage reductions 


in the strengths of the Services, including the nursing services, 
since June 18, 1945:— 





Men | Women | Total 
” ' 
FE <hr TE EI ie ane | 63 j 94 66 
EE ot bc bbs tU ree SUS es cw seece Sietss 68 | $1 69 
OO eet iAhh «obs b usb aid - HedhNcds a 63 72 | 64 
SOUS UWNONE ob oe «5. nln 00h hdke ca dab - core te 62 62 





In other words, the total number of men and women in the armed 
forces (including the nursing services) w.ll be about 1,916,000, 
plus the intake of new recruits, which will probably bring the 
total up to two million, compared with the figure proposed last 
October of 2,400,000. 

Any speed-up on the original programme of releases is welcome, 
but it must again be emphasised that the present revision of de- 
mobilisation plans is not good enough. The average weekly rate 
of release for the period January to June this year is still going to 
be below the average for the last three months of last year, because 
the rate is to be allowed to fall sharply after April. Military com- 
mitments, it is in effect said, demand two million men and women 
in the Services at the end of next June. Otherwise, there is no 
reason why the rate of release should not be maintained as high as 
the transport position allows. But are these commitments likely to 
decrease after next June, when presumably demobilisation will 
continue? If commitments need two million men and women in 
June, what reason is there for thinking they will need any fewer 
in September—or even December? 

In any case, what about the Government’s commitments at 
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home? What about its commitment to increase exports by 75 per 
cept? -What about its commitment to produce as much home- 
grown food as possible, which has already led to the deferment of 
the call-up of 8,000 agricultural workers? What about its com- 
mitment to build houses and to restore the country’s economic and 
commercial life? All these commitments need man-power, and 
are crying out for it, just as badly as do military commitments. 
In fact, their need is even greater, for if Great Britain cannot get 
jts economy back to normal, it will be a second-rate Power unable 
to fulfil any military commitments it may undertake. Commit- 
ments, whether abroad or at home, will have to be cut according 
to the man-power cloth, but no attempt has apparently yet been 
made to decide on the pattern. 


x * * 


‘__— and Manpower 


There are also grounds for disquiet in the Ministry of 
Labour’s monthly return of the country’s manpower position 
which appeared this week. The tables were explained, after the 
first issue of the return, in The Economist of November 24th 
(page 744), and in general the trends there described are being 
maintained. The total labour force is falling, owing mainly to 
the number of demobilised men on paid leave and to a drop 
of over half a million in the size of the working population of 
women, but this has been more than offset by the decline in 
the numbers in the Forces and engaged on munitions. The 
result is that the balance of manpower available for the home 
market and for exports has risen by over two and a quarter million 
since 1943. 
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What is disquieting is the large number of men and women 
still engaged on equipment and supplies for the Forces. The 
programme forecast a total of 1,450,000 at the end of the year, 
but the return shows that 1,790,000 were still so employed. This, 
the Ministry of Labour explains, is partly the result of a mis- 
understanding, because employers have included part at least of 
their present contracts for the Supply Departments as work on 
equipment and supplies for the Forces even when they are con- 
tracts for civilian and export manufacture. It is not, however, 


. stated whether this misunderstanding accounts for the whole of 


the excess over the programme. In any case, she programme itself 
was too high. There is no reason why the manpower engaged 
on munitions should be higher than it was in the middle of 1939, 
when it was 1,270,000, and there is no indication when even 
the 1939 total will be reached. 


Even, however, if the numbers on munitions were reduced to 
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nil, it would not entirely wipe out the deficit between the man- 
power available for the home and export markets in 1939 and 
now. That can only be done by a more rapid demobilisation. 


x * * 


The Forgotten Young Men 


Two chasms have appeared in the lives of young men, both 
before and after call-up, which are causing them and their families 
much heart-burning. It is to be hoped that the announcement 
promised for next week on conscription will do something to 
close the first chasm. 

It was announced this week that the registration of young 
men at the age of 18 is to continue, but complete uncertainty 
about their future follows. No date for their call-up is fixed and 
they are liable to hang on for months waiting to know their 
fate. The interval between registration and call-up may be as 
long as six months, and no parents want their sons to hang 
around idly for that length of time. Employers are naturally 
unwilling to take on people about whose length of stay they are 
entirely in the dark. An extra term at school is not a satisfactory 
solution with so little incentive to concentration ; and for parents 
at fee-paying schools the choice is doubly hard, since they have 
no guarantee that the boy will be able to keep the term for which 
they are liable for full fees. It is urgently necessary that youths in 
each call-up group should know exactly when they may expect 
to be summoned and for how long, so that plans may be made 
ahead. The present system is demoralising, and unnecessarily 
disorganising for a boy’s long-term educational plans. 

Other government departments are responsible for a similar 
hiatus after demobilisation, notably among those who wish to 
enter the teaching profession or the civil service. The delay in 
absorbing prospective teachers into the emergency training colleges 
—a delay which is, as often as not, of completely uncertain 
duration—causes hardship to those who persevere, and the loss 
of precious recruits among those who cannot wait indefinitely. 
For the higher civil service examinations applicants are so much 
in excess of the provision made for examining them—par- 
ticularly for the foreign service—that men and women may have 
to waste months before they can even sit for an examination, let 
alone hear the results. Meanwhile other openings may pass by. 
Neither the civil service nor the schools can afford to miss the 
chance of good new blood by such delays. 


* * x 


Home or Export Markets ? 


The Government is under mounting pressure to relax 
austerity and.to increase the volume of production for the home 
market. First Mr Ellis Smith resigned. Now the Federation 
of British Industries has thrown in its weight, although it does 
not go so far as to demand that production intended for export 
should be diverted to the home market. In a statement on 
policy issued on Wednesday the Federation calls on the Govern- 
ment to allow an increase in the supply of consumer goods, in 
order to provide a greater incentive to production, and thus to* 
bring about an expansion of production for exports. 

This point of view is very understandable. Peace has brought 
so very few relaxations, and even some more restrictions. Every- 
one agrees that increased production is the principal need of 
1946 and that every method of securing it should be considered. 
Exhortations to work harder, even if they come from Labour 
Ministers, have long ceased to have any effect on a war-weary 
p@Pulation. In many industries, and especially in mining, it is 
probable that an increase of supplies of goods in the shops would 
have a beneficial effect on output. The Board of Trade might 
be well advised, as has been suggested, to give priority in the 
distribution of available supplies to mining areas, But it is still 
more desirable that the Governmeni should state publicly what its 
production targets are, and what proportions will be allocated 
to the home and export markets respectively. At the same time, 

* the Government should be on its guard, and not allow itself to 
be deflected from its objective of expanding exports and restoring 
the balance of payments by pressure from either side of industry, 
and should do its utmost to make the public understand the 
reasons for the export drive. To say that the worker’s willing- 
ness to produce more d 8 upon there being more products 
is a vicious circle. e extemt to which production can 
be increased depends as much as anything on the capital re- 
equipment of industry, without which there can be no increase 
in productivity. The FBI barely refers to the question of pro- 
ductivity. apart from a general call for “the full mobilisation of 
productive resources.” 








‘and the growing 
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The Anders Army 


The Anders army is becoming, as might have been foreseen, 
a centre cf international controversy. For some months now the 
Foreign Office has been conducting negotiations with the Polish 
Government in the hopes of obtaining a set of definite guarantees 
and assurances from Warsaw which could be given to each soldier 
as an inducement to return home. Negotiations seem to have been 
somewhat dilatory and they were prejudiced by the British 
decision not to place the command of the Polish armies under the 
Polish Government at the time of the British recognition of the 
Warsaw regime. They may also have been prejudiced by the 
extremely unsatisfactory Anglo-Polish financial negotiations 
which accompanied them. At the same time, in Italy itself, the 
enti-Russian and anti-Warsaw activities of the Anders army 
became more and more notorious and were incidentally a source 
of acute embarrassment to the Italians. 

Last week the Polish Government brusquely broke off negotia- 
tions by sending a Note to Britain demanding that the Anders 
army should be disbanded and that its men should apply for 
entry visas to Poland individually at Polish Consulates-General. 
It is possible that only impatience at the slowness of negotiations 
provocation offered by the Anders army lay 
behind this gesture. But the fact that Russia on the following day 
brought to the attention of Uno a wild Jugoslav complaint about 
the Anders Army—accusing it among other things of preparing to 
march against Jugoslavia—suggests that the Russians, in their 
general diplomatic offensive against Britain, may have pressed the 
Poles to break off negotiations with London. : 

The British are in an awkward position. They have every right 
to resent the way in which the whole affair has been flung into 
the international arena. They are also under an absolute moral 
obligation to ensure to every Pole freedom of choice and to pro- 
vide, if the choice is exile, a reasonable living for these men who 
fought so bravely for the Allied cause. On the other hand, to 
support and maintain—to the tune of £2,000,000 a month—a 
Polish army which makes no secret of its desire to fight Russia and 
upset the Warsaw Government must and will continue to have the 
worst possible repercussions on Britain’s relations with Russia and 
with Eastern Europe generally. 

The way out of the dilemma would seem to be to bowler-hat 
the Anders army, and to revive Mr Churchill’s offer to its members 
of British citizenship, coupled, perhaps, with a war bonus of 
cash or land, for settlement in the British Empire. Only 
this week a member of the Australian Senate has advanced 
the view that it would be worth Australia’s while to find shipping, 
now, for 100,000 English-speaking Poles. Further, it is known 
that quite a high proportion of the Anders men would, if ques- 
tioned one by one and told that a war is not imminent, opt for 
starting life in a new continent. 


* * * 


Spies in North America 


No complete statement has yet been made on the activities 
of an extensive spy-ring in Canada, whose aim it has been 
to secure information about the atomic bomb for the Russians. 
Nobody need be surprised that such an effort has been made. 
Indeed, the Russians admit that some attempt was made 
to pass on “useless” technical information to them. The 
secret of the atomic bomb is for the time being the 
key to security, to offence and defence, and the decision to with- 
hold the secret means inevitably that large states like Russia— 
and possibly small states as well—would use the usual methods 
employed by national governments to find it out. 

The political repercussions may nevertheless be unfortunate. 
The circumstances have been magnified, and although Mr Byrnes 
denies that the United States is in any way involved, reports 
already speak of a “ North American network,” and hint that high- 
ranking officials are involved “ because of their ideological sym- 
pathies.” This is precisely the type of rumours that can do most 
harm in the United States. So far, the small but very active 
groups of Russia-haters have not been able to let loose a great 
thundering wave of popular anti-Russian feeling. But, ably 
seconded by the Russians themselves, they are not far from their 
goal. The suspicion that Russian spies are active in North 
America, engaging in “un-American activities” (spying is an 
activity always indulged in by nations other than one’s own), and 
trying to secure American secrets is precisely the kind of flash 
to set the carefully laid gunpowder train of resentment and 
xenophobia. The work of the German-American Bund in the 
United States did more than the concentration camps in Europe 
to make Americans anti-Nazi. A Russian-operated spy ring in 
America may prove more “provocative” than either puppet 
regimes in Rumania or differences of policy in Korea. 
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Gioud Cver Manchuria 

The Chinese Government appears to believe that the Ameri. 
can attitude towards Russia is hardening. At a recent press con. 
ference, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek admitted that negotiation: 
were being conducted with Moscow on the matter of further 
economic concessions in Manchuria and the Chungking press has 
suddenly—and perhaps concertedly—published all manner of 
reports and accusations suggesting that affairs are running far from 
smoothly in North China and Manchuria. 


And far from smooth events certainly appear to be. On the 
one hand, fighting between Communist and Government forces 
still continues in spite of the truce. A Government spearhead has 
entered Mukden, but fighting is in progress to the south. On the 
other, the Russians have postponed the time of their departure 
from Manchuria and appear to have made good use of their 
occupation by taking valuable industrial equipment across the 
frontiers into Soviet Siberia. Chinese attempts to establish 
nominal economic control in Manchuria have not so far been very 
happy. They despatched a high official of their Economic Ministry, 
Chang Hsin-fu, to the important mines at Fushun, near 
Mukden, but he and his entire staff were first sent back and then 
removed from the train and murdered by Chinese Communists ja 
an area in which the Red Army is still in control. This kind of 
atrocity, coupled with the ban on all outside correspondents, js 
encouraging sections of the Chinese press to give free reign to 
their pens and imaginations. The latest accusation is that the 
Russians are arming and training Japanese troops. 


Hitherto the Chinese Government has been extremely circum- 
spect in its dealings with the Russians. The sympathy felt by 
some Americans for the Chinese Communists and the general 
criticism of Chiang’s dictatorship weakened its position. But now 
Chungking has made its concessions to the Communists and 
democracy, while at the same time American opinion on Russia 
may be hardening. The Chinese Government is therefore prob- 
ably prepared to ventilate the problem of Manchuria and may 
even bring the question of the Red Army’s continued presence 
there before the Security Council. 


* * * 
Farm Wages 


For the second time, the claim of the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers for an increase of £1 a week in their 
national minimum wage has been rejected. The compensating 
factors, granted by the Wages Board in their original decision 
(which increase women’s wages by 2s. a week, improve overtime 
rate, extend the provision for paid holidays and reduce the work- 
ing week from s0 to 48 hours), have done little to appease 
the farm workers, who have come to regard the raising of the 
minimum wage as a point of honour, determining their whole 
status in the national economy. It is for this reason that the 
union leaders, though not opposed in principle to the proposal 
for grading agricultural wages, take a somewhat lukewarm atti- 
tude towards it. This is unfortunate, since the grading scheme 
should provide a good ladder of promotion, particularly on larger 
farms, and an incentive which is badly lacking in the present 
system. It would aiso help to emphasise the very high degree 
of skill required in agricultural work. 


It had been expected in some quarters that the Board would 
reconsider its decision and grant some, though not the full, 
increase claimed. The financial considerations have, however, 
continued to outweigh the manpower arguments presented by 
the unions. The full increase would, it has been estimated, 
cost about £50 million a year. The effect of the rejection of the 
claim, however, may be serious from the point of view of agt!- 
cultural manpower. The unions argue that it will be impossible 
to keep men on the land unless the basic wage is raised to a level 
comparable with industrial wages, and, failing such an increase, 
they are pressing the Government to withdraw the special schemes 
which tie farm workers to the land. Their case has been rein- 
forced by the Government’s decision to lift the Essential Work 
Orders from a very large range of industries, which makes it the 
more difficult to retain labour controls merely over the “un- 
popular ” industries. 

Disappointingly little was said in last weck’s agricultural debate 
from the Ministerial side about how the Government intends to 
tackle the labour problem. Up to the beginning of February, 
some 4,000 farm workers had been released under Class B, and 
it is expected that about 50 per cent of the 90,000 farm workers in 
the Forces will be demobilised by the end of April, though the 
proportion who will return to agriculture is by no means certain. 


The use of prisoner-of-war and volunteer labour will help in the 
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immediate future, but it is no substitute for a long-term policy 
to attract and keep a sufficient labour force. Members of Parlia- 
ment from rural areas were quick to fasten upon this defect in 
Mr Williams’s statement. 


+ * * 


More Insurance Anomalies 


A Note in The Economist of December 8, 1945 (page 827), 
drew attention to some of the anomalies between the benefits 
payable under the Industrial Injuries Bill and the proposed 
general national insurance scheme. The general scheme has now 
reached the legislative stage and been given a second reading, and 
the Industrial Injuries Bill was due to receive its third reading on 
Friday of this week. The anomalies in the disability benefits 
have been somewhat modified in the meantime through the pro- 
posal for more generous treatment of sickness. Sickness benefit 
is to be 26s. a week instead of the 24s. proposed in the White 
Paper, and there is to be no reduction in the benefit if the 
disability lasts longer than three years. Thus a man so crippled 
by rheumatism as to be unemployable will obtain a permanent 
pension of 26s. a week or 428. if he is married, against the original 
proposal of 20s. and 35s. respectively. 

The discrepancy between his case and that of a man 100 per 
cent disabled at work, who may get as much as 81s. if he is 
married and will in addition be allowed to retain his earnings up 
to 20s. a week, is, however, still very marked. Even more marked 
are the anomalies in death benefits for dependants. Under the 
general scheme, a widowed mother’s allowance is 33s. 6d. for 
herself and the first child under the school-leaving age (other 
children receive allowances under the Family Allowances Act). 
Under the industrial injuries scheme, she will receive 4s. a week 
more. If she has no children, is under 50 when her husband 
dies and is not incapable of supporting herself, she will receive 
under the general scheme no pension at all after the expiration 
of her widow’s allowance, which is to be granted for thirteen 
weeks. Under the industrial injuries scheme, after the temporary 
widow’s allowance expires, she will get a pension of 20s, a week 
for life. There is no provision for a reduction of a widow’s 
pension in respect of her earnings over 20s. a week under the 
industrial scheme, whereas it is reduced protanto under the 
general scheme. And although both widows will lose their pen- 
sions on remarriage, the industrial widow will receive a gratuity 
but not the ordinary widow. Moreover, the industrial scheme 
allows pensions, gratuities and allowances to be paid to dependent 
widowers, parents, other relatives, and even that official contra- 
diction, an “ unmarried wife,” if she has care of the dead man’s 
children—although even this will not prevent a pension being 
paid to the legal wife as well under certain circumstances. None 
of these dependants will qualify for anything under the general 
scheme. 

There may have been strong practical reasons for treating indus- 
trial injuries and diseases differently from ordinary disabilities. 
But there is no reason at all for making the differences so pro- 
nounced and so much in favour of the former. Instead of produc- 
ing a co-ordinated schene of national insurance, the Govern- 
ment and Parliament have divided it into a favoured and a less 
favoured section. The result will be appeals to tribunals, and 
pressure behind the scenes, to allow cases to climb out of the 
one section into the other, which will far more than make up 
for the disappearance of workmen’s compensation from the courts 
of law. 

* * * 


Ending Labour Controls 


The Minister of Labour’s decision to withdraw a further 
batch of industries from the scope of the Essential Work Orders 
has been expected for some time. As from the middle of May, 
one hundred different industries or parts of industries will be 
de-scheduled. These, together with the engineering and motor 
repair industries from which the Orders are being withdrawn on 
May 4th, will mean freedom from control for about 5,000,000 
workers. The latest list of industries includes a number which 
have been experiencing considerable labour difficulties, such as 
cotton weaving (though not spinning), wool, jute, wholesale 
clothing, boot and shoe, and hosiery. bout §0 industries, 
employing 3} to 33 million workers will remain subject to control, 
either through the Essential Work Orders or through the control 
of engagement. The principal industries to remain under control 
are coalmining, agriculture, building and building materials, ship- 
building, iron-founding and food manufacture. The Civil Service 
will also continue under control. 

The withdrawal of Essential Work Orders from the hundred 
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industries will result in a curiously piebald situation, with workers 
in some trades completely mobile and free to change from one 
employer to another, while others will still be tied down—possip| 
even in a different section of the same industry. I: wil] = 
doubtedly become increasingly difficult to operate controls in thic 
state of affairs, and the problem of allocating labour between the 
various competing industries will become more acute. Is jt joo 
much to hope that the Government will seriously tackle the 
question of devising a national wages policy which will offer ap 
alternative means of distributing manpower to that of labour 
controls? In no part of the home front would a well-constructed 
plan be more valuable. 


*x * x 


Scepticism in the Levant 


The Syrians and Lebanese are dubious of the worth of the 
undertakings to withdraw the foreign troops from their territories 
given to them by Great Britain and France at the final meeting 
of the Security Council in London. They regard the meeting as a 
triumph for the “manceuvres of the strong” because they are 
convinced that the French Government will—as it has done 
before—make final departure conditional upon other matters, 
They draw this conclusion for two reasons. The first is that every 
amendment submitted to the Council which was designed to pin 
down the forthcoming negotiations to the purely technical matter 
of troop movements, or to a fixed date, was defeated by a group of 
voters whom they view as Anglo-Franco-American camp followers, 
The second incident which causes them misgivings was a remark 
of M. Bidault’s that the United Nations must decide “ whether 
particular measures need be taken to ensure the security of the 
region.” Rightly or wrongly, both states see in this an allusion 
to their own shaky internal security. It has long been a common- 
place that in Syria the writ of the Damascus Government no 
longer runs further than Homs or Hama, if as far. In the Lebanon, 
even the anti-French papers are now beginning to criticise the 
present government’s errors and abuses, while the pro-French 
Al Hadith writes openly that “family and personal considerations 
have taken the place of justice.” 


Neither state is under any illusion about Mr Vyshinsky’s 
motives for the support he gave them during the Uno meetings. 
Both realised that he took his stand largely in obedience to his 
instructions to keep on belabouring Britain. As one Beirut paper 
put it: “Thank you, Moscow. A good turn is a good tum, 
even though it may be inspired by personal interests.” 


It is small wonder that the Middle Eastern States in general, 
and the Levant States in particular, are obsessed with concep- 
tions of power politics. It is now the task of Great Britain and 
France to dispel the impression by implementing as fast as 
possible the joint directive on withdrawal which they have sent 
to their respective representatives in the Levant as a first outcome 


of the views expressed by their colleagues on the Security 
Council. 


* * * 


Indonesian Dilemma 


The Indonesians have not yet made any official reply to the 
Dutch offer of semi-Dominion status. This delay is probably 
occasioned by the very real dilemma in which the arrival of the 
Dutch terms has placed Dr Sharir and his political colleagues. 
On the one hand, the Dutch offer certainly does not go far enough 
for moderate Indonesian opinion, quite apart from the extremists 
who will be content with nothing less than complete independence 
and a complete severance of all ties with the Dutch. On the other 
hand, the Indonesians cannot be certain that, if they reject the 
terms and wait for better conditions, those conditions will, in 
fact, occur. At the moment, the British are tied to Java by the 
necessity of disarming the Japanese and of rescuing the internees. 
Little by little, both these processes are being completed, and, 
meanwhile, the Dutch are gathering more force against the day 
when Indonesia may be their sole responsibility. The Indonesians 
cannot count on an indefinite British occupation ; and what can 
they expect from ihe. 2 peach ? Dr Van Mook is their friend, and 

€ present terms ¢ present negotiations represent almost 
the best that ‘can be expected from Holland. Behind Dr Van 
Mook stand not only Liberal Dutchmen, but Conservative circles, 
both in Indonesia and Holland, and, above all, angry unpolitical 
Dutchmen whose relatives—sometimes women and _ children— 
have been massacred in a very ugly way by Indonesian extremists. 
It was not to be expected that Mr Manuilsky should under- 

‘eon a point as that “ British imperialism ” in Indo- 
nesia might_be, for the Indonesians, a moderating and protective 
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force and that Dr Sharir might stand to gain a great deal by 
negotiations surrounded by British bayonets and assisted by Sir 
Archibald Clark Kerr. Nor, however, do the Indonesian extre- 
mists understand this fact, and Dr Sharir’s political path must 
continue to be a tight-rope. 


x x * 


Gains for the Right in Belgium 


The Belgian elections have repeated some of the char- 
acteristics Of the elections in France. The Catholic Party (or 
Christian Socialist Party, as it is now called) has, like the Popular 
Republicans, grown considerably, since it is the only legal repre- 
sentative of right wing opinion. The electors who voted in 1939 
for the two semi-fascist parties, the Rexists and the Flemish 
Peoples’ Front (the VWNV) have transferred their support to the 
Christian Socialists. Rexists and VNV between them secured 
22 seats in 1939. The Christian Socialists have significantly 
gained 19 more seats in 1945. Another resemblance is the growth 
of the Communists, probably at the expense of the Socialists. 
The Communists, polling heavily in Brussels and in French- 
speaking Wallonia, have secured 23 seats, a gain of 14. The 
Liberals, like the French Radicals, have fallen, from 33 seats to 
18. The Socialists have remained at roughly their old strength, 
rising from 64 to 69 seats. 


Here the resemblances end. Belgium is in general more con- 
servative than France. It is the Conservative Christian Socialists 
who are the largest party, and the Communists, the third largest 
group, are far behind. The Christian Socialists also represent, 
in spite of their change of name, a more right wing outlook than 
the Popular Republicans. And the Belgian elections—in the 
short run—create a more acute problem of government. In the 
Chamber, the Christian Socialists are the largest party, but the 
Coalition of parties lately led by Mr Van Acker, the outgoing 
Socialist Prime, Minister—the Socialists, Liberals and Communists 
—still hold a narrow majority. In the Senate, however, the 
Christian Socialists will have a safe majority, once the final results 
are known. Thus a Conservative Government! could count on 
the Senate, but not on the Chamber, and a Socialist-Liberal- 
Communist Government could count on the Chamber, but not 
on the Senate. A Government of National Unity is, however, 
uhlikely since the Christian Socialists are cut off from the other 
parties by disagreement not only on the question of the Monarchy, 
but on many other political, social and religious questions. 


The electoral results will also tend to foster certain disintegrat- 
ing tendencies in the country itself, chief among them the con- 
trast between the conservative Flemish-speaking north and the 
radical French-speaking south. The growth of Communism 
points this contrast, since it stimulates conservatism among the 
Flemish peasants, and weakens the Socialists, who are a moderate 
and geographically well-distributed party. Altogether, the Belgian 


elections seem to have created more problems than they have 
solved. 


* * * 


The Supply of Dentists 


In its interim report (Cmd. 6565) published in November, 
1944, the Inter-Departmental Committee on. Dentistry, whose 
chairman was Lord Teviot, was mainly concerned with the need 
to create a demand for more dentists. The shocking condition 
of the nation’s teeth, to which it then drew attention, is not due 
to the lack of facilities for dental treatment but primarily to fear, 
apathy and ignorance on the part of the public which does not 
take advantage of the facilities available even when they are 
provided free. If, however, the demand existed, there would not 
be enough dentists to provide a comprehensive service, and the 
Teviot Committee’s final report (Cmd. 6727) deals mainly with 
the question of finding recruits for the profession. 


There are at present on the Dental Register 14,459 dentists 
for Great Britain, and not until there are 20,000 in active practice 
is there any likelihood, in the committee’s opinion, that recruits 
will come in more quickly than are needed. But, to reach a total 
of 20,000 dentists even in twenty years, an intake of at least 800 
4 year into the profession would be needed, whereas before the 
war the average annual entry was 340 and during the war it fell 
below 300. The committee’s recommendations for stimulating 
recruitment are along familar lines. There should be a Govern- 
ment grant of about £1} million for capital expenditure on en- 
larging and improving existing dental schools and on building 
new ones, and an annual grant rising to £300,000 for recurrent 
expenditure. No suitable boy or girl should be deterred through 
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lack of means from becoming a dentist. In addition, the dental 
profession, which at present is inclined to be regarded as a poor 
relation of the medical profession, should be given a higher status. 
It should no longer fall within the jurisdiction of the General 
Medical Council but should become a self-governing profession 
through the establishment of a separate Dental Council, although 
independence should not lead to isolation, particularly in matters 
of education and research. 


But probably the best stimulus to recruitment wouid be the 
creation of an effective demand for a dental service. The whole 
world knows how difficult it is to be rational about a visit to the 
dentist, and even if ignorance and apathy can be overcome by 
propaganda, the fear is likely to remain. Possibly, therefore, it 
would be best to concentrate the campaign, at least to begin with, 
among the very young. The continuance and extension of the 
policy of making the best possible diet available to expectant 
and nursing mothers and young children, on which the committee 
lays much stress, would probably be the most effective weapon, 
for nothing is more likely to give children sound teeth. And if 
their first visits to the dentist, at an early age, involve no treat- 
ment, in theory at least they will have nothing to fear. 


* * * 


Teachers and Children 


The falling birth-rate is already having considerable reper- 
cussions in the schools. There are half a million ‘ewer children 
of school age in local authority schools than in 1938, giving a 
decrease of about Io per cent. This fall is not reflected in any 
lowering in the average size of classes, which is still, owing to 
call-up and retirement, 29 per teacher. The actual size of classes, 
ignoring averages, reveals large changes in the geographical dis- 
tribution of children. These changes are mostly in line with the 
long-term movements of population out of the main centres of 
large towns to their outer boundaries. For example, London 
County Council’s school population has fallen from 480,000 
in 1938 to 303,000 in 1945, which is a 36 per cent drop 
instead of the average 10 per cent drop, whereas the school 
population of Surrey, Bedfordshire, Berkshire and Buckingham- 
shire rose slightly. Similarly in Liverpool the fall was 19 per cent 
instead of 10 per cent. In areas of static or rising school popula- 
tions classes of 40 or more are still all too common. With the 
raising of the school-leaving age in April, 1947, the demand for 
teachers will be greater still. 


The facts, most of which are already familiar, make the 
announcements by the Ministry of Education of larger grants to 
student teachers in training and to local authority and voluntary 
training colleges the more welcome. In future all students in 
training will receive free tuition, and will contribute towards the 
costs of boarding fees in accordance with the income of their 
parents. The effect of these changes will throw a very much 
smaller burden on to the parents. When the new regulations 
come into force it will no longer be necessary for local authorities 
to make grants or loans to teachers in training, unless it be for 
incidental expenses. 


The Exchequer will meet the full cost of the tuition fees 
and the balance of boarding fees, and will also contribute on the 
normal grant basis towards the other expenditure involved in 
maintaining training colleges. By this means it is hoped that 
training-college authorities will be assisted in extending training 
facilities. 

* . * 


Egyptian Treaty Prospects 


The Egyptian Government has changed premiers on the eve 
of its “ preliminary conversations ” with Great Britain. Nokrashy 
Pasha’s Cabinet had been wobbling for months, dependent for 
keeping its balance upon—on the one side—the pushing and 
pulling of Makram Ebeid and—on the other—upon the stability 
and good sense of its Foreign Minister, Badawi Pasha. The issue 
on which it finally collapsed was its failure to secure an all-party 
team to participate in the Treaty negotiations. It is doubtful 
whether its successor will, in this respect, do any better. Sidky 
Pasha, who has been designated by Royal Rescript as the man 
“ marked out” to lead the country and the delegation, is a strong 
character and an able administrator and financier ; his drawback 
is that he has no personal following and few friends. The fact 
that he secured his vote of confidence by 105 votes to three out 
of a Chamber of 264 members does not suggest that he will find 
it easy to muster an all-party delegation. The difficulty of 
achieving this is a measure of the dearth of leadership from which 
current Egyptian politics suffer. 
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Any all-party delegation must, of course, include the Wafd, 
despite the fact that, having boycotted the last elections, it is 
not represented in the present Chamber. But Nahas Pasha, its 
leader, secure in the certainty that his party enjoys wider national 
support than any other, may feel that he can afford to refuse 
membership of any delegation that he does not lead. He will 
certainly not feel unduly anxious to join Sidky Pasha, whose 
appointment the Wafd papers announced under such headings as 
“The Hangman Returns.” At the same time, he is the last 
person whom the King would wish to see leading the Treaty 
negotiators. Meantime, two important counsellors of moderation 
have disappeared from the scene. The death, in a motor accident 
this week, of Hassanein Pasha, chief of the Royal Cabinet, removes 
from the King’s side a wise adviser who was a good friend to 
Britain. Similarly, the murder of Sir Amin Osman last month 
deprives Nahas Pasha of a balanced supporter who saw the im- 
portance of maintaining Egypt’s connections with this country. 

All told, it appears that internal Egyptian politics may still 
further delay the start of the preliminary talks. Meantime, the 
British team that is to conduct them has also undergone a change 
—Sir Ronald Campbell having succeeded Lord Killearn as 
Ambassador to Egypt. 


Shorter Notes 


Lord Killearn’s appointment as chief administrator in charge of 
the food crisis in South-Eastern Asia has caused some justifiable 
surprise. The job to be done there demands two qualities. The 
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first is experience of large-scale administration, and of Stakhano. 
vite methods of securing willing production and quick transport 
The second is vision as to the future pattern of Western relation. 
ships with the dependent peoples of South-East Asia. Lord 
Killearn is five years past the Foreign Office retiring age, and has 
served his whole life in a purely diplomatic capacity. His appoint. 
ment seems to stretch to breaking-point the Foreign Office theory 
that a diplomat can turn his hand to anything. . 


* 


If ever a man suffered from the weather it is the Minister of 
Food. Fortunately the latest calamity is not so serious as recent 
ones. Fewer oranges than were expected will be available from 
Spain, because of damage caused to the crop by frost and snow. 


* 


The words in which Sir Stafford Cripps made the announce. 
ment about clothing coupons served to muddle the public and 
to conceal the unpalatuble truth that the aggregate number of 
coupons for the year—38—is the lowest on record. This will be 
improved upon after September Ist, when 26 coupons will only 
be expected to last six months, but is still below the original 
issue of 60 coupons for 12 months. 


* 


The Ministry of Labour’s resettlement advice service is being 
used to an increasing extent. The rate of inquiries has recently 
risen from about 30,000 a week to over 43,000. The total number 
of inquiries dealt with up to January 25th was 917,380. 


Letter to the Editor 


PAYE Simplified 


Sir,—Your contributor has been following the false trail of the 
wages tax. It is a common error. Nothing could be simpler than 
to take tax at a flat rate from wages. It is when an attempt is 
made to marry the wages tax to the income tax that the trouble 
begins. Let me first deal with his criticisms of the existing 
scheme. It is suggested that it causes bewilderment to the income 
tax payer. He will feel more bewildered if he gets part of his 
wages from his employer, some vouchers from an income tax 
office, and the rest of his wages from the Post Office. 

The article suggests that we should be prepared to sacrifice 
_equity for simplicity. A number of minor changes could be made, 
e.g., there is no call for special relief for life assurance when 
everybody is insured under a State scheme, and in any event life 
assurance relief is too complex. But an important sacrifice of 
equity for simplicity would be strongly resisted. It is clearly 
impossible to maintain a high rate of income tax without some 
real regard for equity—another name, when high rates operate, for 
ability to pay. 

Much is said about the difficulty of giving effect to a change 
in the rates of tax, etc., announced in an April Budget. There 
certainly would be difficulties, but the device of introducing new 
values for the existing code numbers avoids changing the majority 
of the codes, and if PAYE was worked on one table only, the new 
code numbers and the tables could be in the hands of employers 
very shortly after the Budget announcement. This would work 
without friction during any year when the change was to the 
advantage of the taxpayer. If taxes were increased advance infor- 
mation would be essential but much in advance. Your contributor 
speaks of a system of vouchers which presumably would have to 
be withdrawn and reissued. Will this take less time? 

Some play has been made with regard to fluctuations of tax 
deductions when a taxpayer enters or drops out of a rate zone. 
This has confused the taxpayer in the past, but the main cause of 
the trouble was marginal exemption. There will-be no marginal 
exemption where earned income is concerned in 1946-47. 

So much in defence of the existing scheme. I now come to 
criticism of the proposals. 

(a) A fiat rate tax on all incomes is suggested, with repayment by 
means of vouchers of any tax over-deducted. These vouchers 
might be “cashed” by the employer or the Post Office. Clearly 
individuals earning only subsistence pay would not want to pick 
up part of their wages from their employer and part from the Post 
Office, and almost everybody would arrange for the employer to 
cash the vouchers. How would ‘it benefit the employer or the 


employee if, instead of deducting tax by reference to a table, 
the employer déducted tax by reference to a flat rate (another 
table) and then credited the tax shown on the vouchers? What 
would the millions of non-liable men in the street say if you 
deducted tax in order to give it back? 

(b) It is suggested that a surtax should be levied on incomes of 
£500 or over. Your contributor does not appreciate the immense 
work entailed in levying a surtax—the necessity to drag together 
all sources of income before the charge can be raised. Further, 
to start a surtax on a figure of £500, irrespective of the personal 
circumstances of the man concerned, is absurd. Just imagine 
charging a man to surtax who was married and had ten children, 
because he was earning £550 per annum. The alternative would 
be to import the income tax allowances into surtax—a move 
towards further complication. 

(c) There is another important aspect of a surtax on small 
incomes. When PAYE was introduced the Civil Service was 
omitted, but there was a tremendous outcry. They had had the 
unpleasant experience of having to pay tax under the old system 
on a falling income, and they insisted on coming under PAYE, 
with or without seven-twelfths cancellation. You may be sure 
that PAYE has come to stay. Any attempt to levy a surtax 00 
incomes over £500 would introduce for the group of individuals 
between £500 and £2,000 a partial destruction of PAYE which 
they at present enjoy. Such a change is politically impossible. 

(d) The writer said little about the manner in which it ’s 
proposed to work the voucher system. If he does not cumulate 
wages he will find an individual exempt on £4 a week, but who 
earns £3 one week and {5 the next, wrongly paying tax; if he 
cumulates vouchers and tax from the beginning of the income 1a 
year he is doing in a clumsy way the same thing as the existing 
scheme. If he thinks that there is an advantage in secrecy, since 
the employee can go to the Post Office for payment of the allow- 
ances, he will also have to ask himself what method is to be 
adopted by employers in issuing to employees proof of payment 
of income tax. Have they to issue a certified receipt weekly to 
employees, and how is the fraud angle to be accounted for? 

Yours, etc., 

[A fai ment end 
air tax system must be licated.. The question }s 
whether the system outlined in the recent series of articles in The 
Economist would be less fair than the present system, and whether 
it would provide a greater incentive to work. PAYE is an excellent 
system of collection and it has come to stay. But it needs 4 
simplified basis of assessment to be understood, and intelligibility 

is no less important than equity—Eprror, The Economist.] 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Topside on the Ship of State 


(From a Correspondent in New York) 


Ta was a time when the State Department was customarily 
described as staid. That adjective is notably absent from 
current references. American Liberals regularly assure each other 
of its Fascist tendencies. Brigadier-General Patrick Hurley, amid 
explosions that are still echoing, has said its “career diplomats ” 
are Communist sympathisers. The Army recently suggested that 
it precipitated the Pearl Harbour disaster. 

A scapegoat in high place which is useful to so many points 
of view provokes examinatior.. The fact is that two processes are 
affecting the State Department. There is a long-term process of 
adapting to the demands of America’s position as a positive inter- 
national force in the age of the airplane and the split atom. The 
State Department, like any other fabulous monster, is shedding 
one skin and growing another, and in the meantime it looks like 
nothing ever seen on land or sea, even during the recent’ war. 
There is also a short-tern: shift in personnel following the shift 
at the White House from Roosevelt to Truman which has changed 
the political face of Washington so completely that a stranger 
might welt think a different political party had come to power. 

This article concerns the changes in personnel ; a successor 
will deal with the Department’s structure. 

During the Roosevelt regime the Department outgrew the 
pulbous old building on Pennsylvania Avenue, with its leisurely 
eir and large pleasant rooms, and scattered certain divisions 
among nondescript buildings on other streets, And in addition 
io its enormous internal growth during the war, there have recently 
ya attadhed to it oddly assorted remnants of war agencies that 
dealt with foreign nations—the Foreign Economic Administration, 
the Office of War Information, the Office of Strategic Services, 
Lend-Lease, Surplus War Property, etc. New faces have been 
added by these new functions, other new faces have been 
appointed in the regular posts. 

The Truman political machine is very different from the 
Roosevelt political machine—this follows directly from the fact 
that Mr Truman was made candidate for the Vice-Presidency 
at Chicago in 1944 instead of Henry Wallace. His allegiance is 
to the Democrats of the South and the Middle West, and the 
solidifying of the party which is going on in those regions finds 
an echo in certain State Department appointments, both in the 
upper and the lower ranks. 

The new appointments begin with the top and go in many 
directions ; an organisation chart which was correct in early April 
is now entirely out of date. Secretary James F. Byrnes, like Mr 
Hull, is a Southerner and a small-town man. South Carolina, 
which has by no means forgotten the aid given the Confederacy 
by Britain in the Civil War, was his birthplace. His home town 
is Spartenburg, not otherwise famous. His political acumen is clear 
in his record. A small-town lawyer by profession, he was sent 
to Congress at the age of thirty-two and stayed there for fourteen 
years. In 1931 he came back to Washington as Senator from 
South Carolina. That time he stayed until 1941, when Mr 
Roosevelt made him a Justice of the Supreme Court. In 1943 
he left that exalted position at the President’s request to become 
Director of Economic Stabilisation, then Director of War 
Mobilisation. President Roosevelt took him to the Crimean Con- 
lerence, where his overseas confereace work began. 

This is the record of a shrewd and successful politician, a man 
thoroughly schooled in domestic political matters, but with very 
little personal experience in international affairs. Secretary Byrnes 
1S one of those slender men with eyebrows that peak up like a 
dormer windew ; he looks like a cross between a small-town 
horse-trader and a wistful Mephistopheles. Being an able politician, 
he is an effective improviser, but there have been complaints that 
the lack of good briefing which was noticeable at the Council of 


Foreign Ministers’ meeting in London is characteristic. His war- 
time administrative efforts were necessarily applied to keeping 
industrialists and business men in line more than to the theoretic 
aspects of those jobs. As a speaker he is adequate, but he has 
neither Cordell Hull’s evangelical fire nor his convinced, if weary, 
dignity. 

The next in command is Under-Secretary Dean Acheson. The 
schizophrenic character of the present State Department could 
hardly be better illustrated than in the contrast between the two 
men. Acheson is long, lean, grave and intense, with flashes of 
saturnine wit. Born in Connecticut, an honours graduate of Yale 
University who rook his law training at Harvard, he represents the 
old New England traditions of the fine lawyer turned skilful public 
servant. He has never been elected to public office, but he has 
practised law in Washington since he was sent there after 
World War I to act as secretary to Justice Brandeis, and. political 
ability may be catching. How well he, a man who has continually 
to hold a check rein on his innate impatience with stupidity, has 
been able to absorb the technique of practical politics is indicated 
by the fact that when he was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State in 1941 he was assigned to close liaison ,with Congress. 


_ Possessed of a brilliant analytic ability and great skill in handling 


people when he chooses to exercise it, he carried the State 
Department’s part of the burden of explaining to puzzled Con- 
gressional committees what the Bretton Woods Agreement was 
about, and so clear and palatable did he make it that a large share 
of its final passage belongs to him. 

The third in rank in the Department is a bespectacled man 
with a quiet manner and a brilliant mind, who does his best work 
behind the scenes. Benjamin V. Cohen, Counsellor of the State 
Department, was one of the early members of the Roosevelt 
“ brains trust.” He came originally from a small town in Indiana, 
but his adult life has been lived in New York, Paris (where he 
attended the Peace Conference of 1921 as Counsel to American 
Zionists), London and Washington. He practised law in New 
York for ten years after the First World War, but only became 
famous when he drafted the New Deal financial control legislation 
—the Securities Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
and the Public Utilities Holding Companies Act of 1935. He has 
been counsel to several government departments and Congressional 
committees. In 194r he went to London as Special Adviser to 
Ambassador Winant, and came back in 1943 to be counsel to Mr. 
Byrnes in the Office of War Mobilisation and Reconversion. 
When his chief moved to the State Department, Mr Cohen also 
moved, and added a syllable to his title. : 

Of the six men serving as Assistant Secretaries on April 1st, 
only two are left: William L. Clayton, the Texas cotton broker, 
who, in charge of Economic Affairs, has borne the main burden 
of the negotiations of the past autumn and early winter, and 
James Clement Dunn, originally from Newark, New Jersey, 
though most people have forgotten it, so long has he been in the 
State Department. As Assistant Secretary in charge of European, 
Near Eastern, African and Far Eastern Affairs, he embodies most 
of what the majority of his fellow Americans still think the State 
Department does. 

The other Assistant Secretaries are Spruille Braden of Montana, 
who replaced Nelson Rockefeller in charge of American Republic 
Affairs; William Benton, of Chicago, who replaced Archibald 
MacLeish in charge of Public and Cultural Relations ; Donald 
S. Russell, of South Carolina, who replaced Colonel Frank 
McCarthy, who replaced Brigadier General Julius S. Holmes, in 
charge of administration. Mr Russell is a young recruit from the 
firm in Spartenburg with which Secretary Byrnes practised law. 

Spruille Braden is a Montana copper man turned diplomat, but 
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not turned so very far. A fat and jovial giant, he is equally In William Benton of Chicago, the State Departmen: has -. 
enthusiastic about music and a fight. He came into the field of -placed a poet. with. an advertising man. Mr Benton also has 
Inter-American affairs in 1933, when President Roosevelt named scholarly pretensions. He retired from an active advertising caree; 
him delegate to the Conference of American States in Montevideo. in 1936, and the next year became Vice-President of the 
Since then he has been delegate at various inter-continental University of Chicago. He is now Assistant to the Chancellor of 
conferences, Ambassador to Columbia, to Cuba, and most recently that University. He is also chairman of the board that publishes 
to Argentina, where he distinguished himself by turning inside the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and he-has extensive interests jp 
out the velvet glove with which Nelson Rockefeller had been radio. 

soothing the furrowed Argentinian brow and using it more as a - This, then, is the new line-up, with its heavy accent on the 
boxing mitt. He upheld the cause of democracy in forthright South and West—Texas, Montana, Indiana, Illinois and South 
speeches, was credited with causing the downfall of Dictator Carolina. The corps of Special Assistants to the Secretary has 
Peron, and came back in triumph to take Rockefeller’s place in undergone a comparable change ; so has the body of consultants— 
the State Department. The unfortunate aftermath is less often known experts in their fields—whose advice should be valuable ij 
mentioned—that Argentina sagged back as soon as he left. - sought. 


Strikes—The ‘“ Phoney”’ War? 


(From a Correspondent in Washington). 


() NE photograph which was printed the world over made tributed to funds for the strikers and placarded their window 
America’s first post-war labour crisis look like familiar old fronts with assertions of sympathy for them. The veterans’ 
times. Taken at the gates of United States Motors plant in Los organisations have stayed completely out of the affair. The editors 
Angeles, it showed police, complete with helmets, gas masks and and the columnists have been seeing both sides. Labour has 
clubs, beating up strike pickets and lugging them off to jail. That exhibited the same care as management to avoid actions which 
is part of the old pattern, and it has been repeated in two other might precipitate violence. Fraternising is the general rule on 
minor instances—at the Armour packing plant in Chicago and on the picket lines. 
a Western Union picket line in New York. The most obvious explanation for this calmness and friendliness 
But such instances are wholly unrepresentative of a nation-wide ies in the increased confidence of both sides in their own strength. 
suike crisis which is so unfamiliar in outline, and so out of the Management can afford prolonged strikes as never before because, 
old pattern aS to suggest one of two things. Either this is the ynder the present tax law, it can claim refunds from wartime tax 
“phoney war” of 1946 on the American labour front, to be payments to cover losses in profits during this current year. 
followed sometime by a real war on the old pattern, or the whole J abour, on its side, enjoys bulging treasuries, unemployment com- 
ee eee labour relations has changed J pensation laws, and community support in such forms as the 
and so profoundly that one must assume that America is no longer readiness of merchants to extend credit to strikers. Yet neither 


a capitalist nation in the old sense. ma : 

nagement nor labour, during the past weeks, has behaved as 
tive iacerpretatons, But the suike crisis has been going on long ‘ROUshit cared to use these weapons of strength to the full "The 
a now, and is moving towards cmeee in such a way as ahionn ee eden ing. ‘There is an atmosphere of unreality 
to make it clear that, whatever the explanation, this is something : : . . 
quite new in peace labour ee * eg classic ‘aemcees Senn neaaianaaatannammen thon a 
American pattern there are strikes, then pi . - — : oh 
tions crodaed freely to employers by the diets, aon seach ede Then there are many lesser reasons. While management has its 
communities and the editors of the dailies loudly urging on the ‘longer controls the sheriffs and the officers of the peace. And it 
police and with veterans’ organisations standing on the side lines ©@"NM0t, or has been unable, to rouse the emotional support of the 
ready to act as a private army for the employers whenever the ™ass of the community. Bur equally, labour is curbed, on the 
police find the going a0. nah Only ove Seomare of this particular er at he = Ba Bin we in Congress—witness the spate 
crisis conforms ° ern. ers 0 sides have a Pper. 
issued the same non-objective and emotional public statements Thus there is a new political balance between labour and 


which they always do. Otherwise nothing is the same. management which has yet to be tested. The outcome of such 4 
s The emp has been reluctant to go to court and ask for test is so uncertain as to produce an extreme reluctance to force 
injunctions. he has done so the courts have been reluctant it, on both sides. 


to grant them. So far only one injunction has been granted The veterans’ organisations are also pulled rwo ways. In the 
involving a large plant, the Homestead Works of Carnegie Illinois 1937 strike crisis they were, in effect, private armies at the dis- 
Steel Corporation at Pittsburgh. The police have been slow to posal of management. Today their central interest is in swelling 
step in. Merchants of the strike-bound communities have con- their memberships with the new veterans. The boys who have 
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just come out are looking for jcbs ; their imterest is identified 
to a large degree with labour. Cne picket line in Detroit was 
constituted exclusively of World War II Veterans, 


Finally, it is possible that the wage issue will become a genuine 
crisis as soon as the higher wages which will settle current disputes 
are reflected in higher prices in the shops. By the President’s 
new wage-price policy, management will no longer have to wait 
six months before applications for higher ceiling prices can be 
approved. When labour—as it unquestionably will—makes new 
demands based largely on the cost-of-living factor, there may 
develop a real strike crisis fought, not according to the old pattern 
but according to some new American pattern of industrial strife 
yet to be determined. 


An important factor—and a possible casualty in that strife— 
is the Administration jtself. Nothing the President has been able 
to say or do has avoided government intervention in the labour 
issue, and the compromise which is being applied rapidly to the 
current strikes is of his making. The price policy which will 
take that Compromise into account will be even more a matter 
of government decision. The state is in fact the arbiter. If it 
continues in this position, America will.have found a new pattern 
in labour relations which will not be the pattern of classic 
capitalism. 


American Notes 
The Expediency of Inflation 


Like an old lady who has cast off her woollen underwear 
too soon, the Presidcnt’s statement on wage-price policy shows 
a hankering for the protection of controls too hastily abandoned 
in the elation of victory But it is little more than a hankering. 
While the Administration has been able at least to ask to have 
back controls over housing prices, it is not so easy with industry 
as a whole, While lip-service is paid to the necessity of control- 
ling both wages and prices io beat inflation, the gist of the new 
policy is to allow moderate increases in wages and, to satisfy 
employers, moderate increases in prices. By retaining price 
controls and reconstituting wage controls in place of collective 
bargaining, it is an attempt at the perilous middle way of con- 
troked inflation. 


Claims for higher wages must now be submitted to a resuscitated 
National Wage Stabilisation Board. They will be approved only 
if they conform to the “ pattern” of comparable wage increases, 
achieved since August 18, 1945—usually between 15 and 18 per 
cent—or if present wages are far out of line with costs of living. At 
the same time, the Office of Price Administration is authorised to 
raise price ceilings, without delay, wherever increases in wages have 
put an industry in a position of hardship. This formula has already 
been illustrated by the solution of the steel strike. After nearly 
a month of deadlock, a price increase of $5 a ton induced the 
steel companies to grant the extra 184 cents an hour demanded 
by the workers. 


It is hardly to be wondered at that protests have come both 
from labour and consumers’ organisations. Mr William Green, 
of the AFL, has called the policy “unsatisfactory, unacceptable 
and a backward step.” And in the press a good deal of doubt 
has been expressed as to whether this is not a “ post-war Munich 
giving into the pressure of employers who, shortsightedly, demand 
higher prices to cover any increase in wages. 


The final result, of course, depends on the working out of the 
new arrangements in practice. Can the new line be held, with 
such vague and uncertain weapons? How, for instance, is OPA to 
decide when an industry is in “a position of hardship” if com- 
panies’ books are withheld from government scrutiny as were 
those of General Motors from the fact-finding board? Exactly 
what place does Mr Chester Bowles, promoted frem OPA to the 
Office of Economic Stabilisation, now hold in the Cabinet hier- 
archy—particularly as OES still remains a part of the Office of 
War Mobilisation and Reconversion ruled over by his rival Mr 
Snyder. 


The tug-of-war among the President’s advisers in fact is 
still on, The inclusion in the President’s statement of Mr Snyder’s 
guiding principle—that prices must be high to induce production 
—alongside of Bowlesian warnings against letting up conirols 
until production is ready to take over, illustrates better than any- 
thing else the duality of Mr Truman’s economic policy. If such 
hand-to-mouth expediency leads to a temporary thaw of strikes 
and disputes in industry and to a temporary truce in the Cabinet, 
there is still no guarantee that either will continue. 
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Great Divide 


Despite the thunder and lightning that attended Mr Ickes’ 
departure, President Truman has refused to withdraw the Pauley 
nomination, and Mr Ickes will remain the star witness at the 
resumed Senate hearings. Meanwhile, Mr George Allen, another 
of Mr Truman’s intimates, has so mellowed the Senate Banking 
Committee by a show of the geniality for which he is famous 
that he has been recommended, by a vote of 14-5 for a director- 
ship in the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a first step 
toward the chairmanship which Mr Truman is said to have 
promised his protegé. The Committee found no insuperable 
difficulty in swallowing the fact that Mr Allen’s White House 
humour and political advice are underwritten by an insurance 
vice-presidency (in charge of public relations) and a number of 
corporate directorships. Good fellowship has succeeded where 
Mr Wallace failed so dramatically a year ago. Another appoint- 
ment, that of the President’s naval aide, Commodore Vardaman, 
to join the Federal Reserve Board, still hangs in the balance. 


The manner of Mr Ickes’ going underlines the breaking-up of 
the Roosevelt coalition. As the government becomes a Democratic, 
and no longer a New Deal, Administration, it is worth remem- 
bering that within present memory the Democrats have always 
constituted a minority party, brought into power only by excep- 
tional circumstances. It was the grafting of the progressive and 
labour vote on to the Democratic machine that kept Mr Roosevelt 
in office ; and this was never more evident than in the last election, 
when the Democratic turn-out in the large cities more than com- 
pensated for defections in the Southern States. 

American politics are in the melting pot ; and the Republicans 
are jubilant. How much they will profit directly from liberal 
disillusionment with the Truman Administration turns on their 
willingness to support a liberal like Mr Stassen in 1948. Many 
Republicans will feel, however, that the modernisation of the 
party is less than ever-necessary. The left-wing, and particularly 
the Political Action Committee of the CIO, is faced with a more 
fundamental choice in political strategy ; to return to a non-party 
rdle, to continue to work inside the Democratic party, or to 
undertake the task of turning the dream of an effective third 
party into reality. Ironically, Mx Wallace, the patron saint 
of the PAO} is the only prominent New Dealer now remaining in 
the Truman Administration. 


* * * 


Regional Intervention 


To anyone searching for reliable clues as to the turn of 
United States policy in Latin America, the State Department’s 
Blue Book on the Argentine Government was of far greater 
interest for its timing than for its contents. The careful docu- 
mentation of pro-Axis activities filled in many of the details, but 
added nothing to what had been generally known, or at Jeast 
suspected, long before. The language was more outspoken, the 
condemnation more stern than previous denunciations by Roose- 
velt, Cordell Hull, Byrnes or Braden. But, in the Bevin manner, 
the State Department, though it brightened its spears with forth- 
right spit and fury, did no more than follow faithfully in a policy 
already well established. 


Jumping to the conclusion that the publication was timed to 
influence the forthcoming Presidential elections and to weaken 
Senor Peron’s claims, most of the American press ignored the 
fact that righteous accusations from foreigners might have the 
very opposite effect. Indeed, Peron has already adopted the slogan 
“Peron or Braden” to conjure xenophobic resentment against 
American meddling. Some are now looking further ahead, their 
eyes on the Inter-American Conference which is supposed to 
meet in Rio de Janeiro in the middle of March. 

Since the Blue Book, compiled with the help of material found 
in Germany, was first presented to South American representa- 
tives with a request for their “views,” it might be guessed that 
the State Department is fishing for some kind of collective inter- 
vention—or the threat of it—in the hopes that it might succeed 
where the good neighbourliness of sponsoring Argentine member- 
ship of UNO at San Francisco so evidently failed. The Blue 
Book, it has been suggested, might be in the nature of an indirect 
election manifesto for a show of hands at Rio. nee 

Such an explanation is the more acceptable when it is re- 
membered that, in December, Mr Byrnes gave “unqualified 
approval” to the Uruguayan proposal that multilateral collective 
action should replace non-intervention when elementary human 
rights were violated or peaceful democratic development in the 
hemisphere threatened by the internal conduct of any American 
state. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Italian Parties 


(From a Correspondent in Rome) 


February 9th 

HE Socialist Vice-Premier of Italy, Pietro Nenni, back from 

his visit to London, has just stated afresh that thé Constituent 
Assembly will be elected in May. The electoral law project, to 
be applied both for the political elections in May and the locai 
elections which are to precede them, is ready and will be pre- 
sented to the Consulta next week. Since they are the first free 
elections since 1921, and in view of the fundamental decisions 
which must follow them, all the political parties have been holding 
Congresses or Central Committee meetings in order that they 
may go into battle with their aims clearly defined. The result 
has been a fascinating display of fertility in political conception 
and controversy. A generation of Fascism has done nothing to 
stultify the political animal in the Latin; the cost of despotism 
seems rather to be a lack of practical competence. 

All this week the Party of Action, in many ways the most 
interesting political party in post-fascist Italy, has been lost in 
the conflict between its Right and Left wing. The Actionists not 
only have a splendid Resistance record; they are the children 
of the Rossellis’ Giustizia e Liberta group, the vanguard of anti- 
fascism. They represent the individualism of people from all 
classes of society but especially of the intellectuals, and it is 
proportionately difficult for them to formulate a party policy. 
The Right wing, led by the Minister for Foreign Trade, La Malfa, 
wants the party 10 be a common sense democratic republican 
party, liberal in the English sense, and not very far from the 
Left wing of the Liberals here, although the Italian Liberals are 
on the whole very much further to the Right. The Left wing 
Actionists, led by Lussu, a man who was imprisoned by the 
Fascists for years, wish to become a third Socialist Party. But 
there are many who stand between the two, and it should have 
been possible to re-formulate an earlier clandestine programme 
(of January, 1943) in favour of a considerable degree of socialisa- 
tion with specific guarantees of individual liberty. Yet though its 
exponents have been brilliant theorists, the practice of the Party 
of Action has been lamentable: the work of the Congress does 
not seem to have been in the least prepared, and a chaotic confu- 
sion of overlapping resolutions has led to the withdrawal of 
La Malfa and his friends and therefore to a quite artificial success 
for the Left wing. What is even more serious, since Lussu and 
- La Malfa and a third half-way leader, Lombardi, represent the 
Party in De Gasperi’s Cabinet, their resignation may provoke a 
fresh Government crisis—when the Liberals provoked the last 
one against their hero, Parri, the Actionists were particularly and 
rightly bitter. The only positive result of this Congress would 
appear to be a statement of their sympathy—of which everyone 
was aware—for the Republican Party whose Congress is due to 
open today. 

Of the two Marxist parties, tt must be admitted that the Italian 
Socialists have been displaying much the same strength and 
weakness as the Party of Action. They have a Left wing personally 
associated with Nenni which is in favour of fusion with the 
Communists, and two Right wings which are in outlook not 
very far from La Malfa. Among the Socialists, too, there is much 
talent and much liberty to differ. Some of their keenest, and 
especially their youngest, members are at the same time strongly 
anti-Communist - and enthusiasts for class war and revolution ; 
indeed they claim to be far more revolutionary than the Com- 
munists. This latter attitude is that of Pertini, of young Matteotti 
and to some extent of a new group in the north which has just 
founded a review called Iniziativa Socialista. Among the people 
on the Right, one tendency is represented by Silone who has 
recently become editor of Avanti, and the other by the contributors 
to the review Critica Sociale. 

It is generally agreed that the best piece of political organisation 
here since Italy’s liberation was provided by the Communist Party 
Congress held at the turn of the year. Enemies complained that 
it was nothing but an authoritarian display, but the truth may 
rather have been that the work of the Congress had been care- 
fully prepared. Further a programme was put forward for the 
practical co-operation of all anti-fascist parties to bring about a 
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democratic republic. To the Socialists a particularly close form 
of collaboration was proposed, but though it was formulated as 
federation rather than fusion, it was rejected by Nenni himself. 
It may be that Togliatti’s moderation is less insincere than many 
people believe. Indeed, it may be to some extent imposed upon 
him by the spirit of post-fascist Italy ; he has certainly put forward 
what should be the aim of all non-Marxist anti-fascists. The 
majority of politically acyve Italians are agreed on the essentials 
they desire, that is, a fairly elected Constituent Assembly, which 
will be able to declare Italy a republic and thereby complete her 
liberation, for the monarchy is associated in people’s minds with 
Mussolini and, perhaps unjustly, with the German Alliance. All 
the political parties are so far in agreement on this point except 
for the Right-Wing Christian Democrats and perhaps the majority 
of the Liberals. 


The Effects of Failure 


The harm done by the fiasco of the Congress of the Party o/ 
Action is great, because to discredit the political parties is to 
play into the hands of malevolent elements in any society, call 
them Fascist or what you will. Fascists, Nazis and all their 
imitators have always stirred up the resentment of the stupid and 
unpolitically-minded against the people who are adequately 
equipped for political activity—“ Away with the parties and long 
live the strong man! ” At the time of liberation, the Italian nation 
wanted a progressive republic and extensive social reform. But 
now a great many people are continuing to have a very bad time, 
especially members of the so-called lower middle class, and it is 
easy to make them react against necessary reform by ridiculing 
its promoters and playing upon normal prejudice against change. 
This is being very well done by Guglielmo Giannini, the editor 
of the weekly L’Uomo Qualunque (The Common Man) which is 
attractively scurrilous in the silly way that always gives pleasure 
to a surprisingly large number of people, particularly when times 
are hard. Giannini has now not only launched a daily paper 
(Il Buonsenso), but he too has been holding a Congress for his 
followers at Bari ; it is significant that he is starting in the south 
where the ordinary man is readier to listen because progressive 
ideas are sometimes condemned in the south for no better reason 
than that they come from the north. Another natural Babbitry 
in Italy today 1s to become re-inspired with loyalty towards the 
House of Savoy, and “qualunquisti” and monarchists are 
mingling their activities. 

It is this state of affairs which is causing so much controversy 
about whether the electoral law should make voting compulsory. 
In ordinary circumstances one might guess that the voters who 
only voted to escape a penalty would roughly cancel each other 
out, but today the compulsory vote is likzly to bring to the polls 
all the disgruntled and ignorant to vote against the politically 
conscious who have so far, alas, failed to organise their parties 
with ability. This may be why the parties on the Right and 
Monarchist sympathisers are so warmly supporting the Christian- 
Democrat proposal of the compulsory vote, although they advo- 
cate a Constituent Assembly without sovereign powers and 4 
referendum to decide between Republic and Monarchy. 


Mexican Crisis 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO CITY] 


ALTHOUGH there are still some months to go before the date 
of the presidential elections, the political temper of the country 
is already running high. The first storm to arise from the presi- 
dential campaign broke out when Lombardo Toledano, President 
of the Latin American Labour Confederation and spokesman for 


the Confederation of Mexican Workers, produced the charge that 


“ certain US companies are supporting the candidacy of Padilla” 
and that “the sinarquistas [a militant Catholic and Fascist Group] 
are bringing in arms from the United States.” He stated later that 
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his proofs were handed over to the Mexican Government, and 
kept insisting that the sinarquistas were organising themselves 
militarily. The whole affair then seemed to peter out when a 
new incident of apparently wider consequences occurred. 

The results of the municipal elections in the district of Leon, 
in the state of Guanajato, were called in question by a local 
organization called Union Civica Leonesa (The Civic Union of 
Leon), which rallied different currents opposed to the municipal 
candidates of the PRM (Partido de la Revolucion Méxicana). The 
sinarquistas, wielding great influence within the Civic Union, 
availed themselves of the popular discontent and organized an 
armed assault on the Municipal Palace of Leon. The army 
detachment on guard was compelled to use its arms to repel the 
attack, and eventually fired. 

The events in Leon had immediate political repercussions, for 
the entire opposition quickly attempted to exploit it. La Nacion, 
weekly organ of the National Action Party, called it “a deliberate 
and criminal attempt to crush by violence and terror a_ noble, 
legitimate and pacific civic movement.” The Mexican Democratic 
Party, which was recently founded in order to rally the partisans 
of Padilla, rushed to express its unqualified support of the 
sinarquistas, calling them “ martyrs who indicate to all Mexicans 
the road of honour and duty.” Internal strifes within the opposi- 
tion tended to disappear, and a sort of united front was formed 
which included the partisans of Padilla, the National Action Party, 
the sinarquistas and those sectors of the Catholic Church which 
are actively engaged in politics. 

The supporters of the present administration stated that the 
events in Leon were deliberately provoked by the National Action 
Party and the sinarquistas. Mexican Labour expressed the view 
that the Occurrences fully warranted the charges iaised previously 
by Toledano. Army spokesmen emphasized the guilt of the 
sinarquistas, and that the soldiers acted in legitimate self-defence. 
It is noteworthy that it was in the town of Leon where the sinar- 
quista party was originally founded in 1937 with the co-operation of 
Nazi agents. One of the co-founders actually plays a prominent 
part in the Civic Union, and was accused of having been one 
of the main instigators of the recent incident. 

e sinarquistas are at present split into two main factions. 
One is headed by Salvador Abascal, and represents openly pro- 
Fascist policies. The other is led by Manuel Torres Bueno, who 
a3 tactical reasons adheres to the doctrine of “ Panamericanism.” 
inarquismo also endorses the so-called New Christian Order, 
which upholds the political hegemony of the Catholic Church 
over the social destinies of America. This may explain the fact 
that the sinarquistas were joined by the survivors of férmer 
groups of cristeros, that is, participants of the civil war which 
ravaged Mexico in the late twenties, when the political and social 
issues of the Mexican Revolution were fought out in a religious 
disguise, the battle cry of the cristeros being: “Viva Cristo 
Rey ! ” (Long Live Christ, the King). 

So far as the more far-reaching implications of recent events 
are concerned, the liberal newsmagazine, Tiempo, a staunch sup- 
porter of the present administration, drew the following conclu- 
sion: “... Reaction scored a big victory. . . . Owing to distorted 
or false information . . . public opinion turned against the army 
and the regime; the revolutionary sectors seemed intimidated 
and confused, which contributed to create a state of discontent.” 
Thus the sinarquistas have successfully employed their tactics of 
creating victims and giving them a halo of martyrdom. 

The existence of a strong element of planning in sinarquista 
activities led to the belief that a Fascist brains trust is operating 
in the background, exploiting partly justified popular demands for 
its own ends and thus helping the sinarquistas to obtain allies 
from many different quarters. In this connection two questions 
arise: (1) What became of those Nazi funds which are believed 
to have infiltrated to a considerable extent into Mexico at the 
end of the war and after its termination? (2) Where are those 
Nazi funds which are believed to have been made safe before a 
Board of the Mexican Government took contro] of all enemy 
property? It has been recently disclosed that the former execu- 
tives of the AEG (German Electric Company) control important 
hideouts of Nazi funds in Mexico ; and that at least one former 
executive of the local branch of I. G. Farben is looked upon as 
a financial power by the German community in Mexico The 
existence of a secret Nazi board of finance is by no means ruled 
out; this, then, may account in part for attempts to convert 

exico into a new plague spot of the Western Hemisphere. 


Correction. — In an article on “ The Political Background in 
Mexico,” which appeared in The Economist of November 24, 
1945, it was stated that the Mexican Labour Confederation had a 
Membership of 6,000,000-8,c00,000. This should have read 
600,000-800,000. 
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Urgent Tasks in Malaya 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN MALAYA] 


THE British Military Administration in Malaya has the difficult 
task of restoring some sort of normal conditions after the up- 
heaval of the Japanese occupation. Its most serious problems 
are the food shortage and inflation ; most of Maiaya’s difficulties 
can be traced to these. The inflated Japanese dollar was used 
by the Japanese for all purchases, but the currency had no rea! 
backing. Even before Japan was defeated, the burden of the 
war and the length of Japan’s lines of communicatien prevented 
the import of goods to sustain the currency, and it was not long 
before prices rocketed. 

The Administration has now to overcome this problem with 
no foodstuffs and no shipping to bring more in. In the last 
decade, attempts were made to encourage the local production 
of food, but the Chinese had only a restricted access to agricul- 
tural land, and financial support for the small producer was 
inadequate. The Japanese encouraged a “Grow More Food” 
campaign, and large areas were made to produce crops, mainly 
tapioca. Whatever the difference of scientific opinion on the 
nutritional value of tapioca, it is certain that the Malay prefers 
rice, of which he is unable, through scarcity and high prices, 
to get enough. His diet also lacks variety. In the Advisory 
Council of Singapore on November 14th, Mr Tan Chin Tuan 
said that the people wanted wheat flour, which they had not 
tasted for three and a half years. But the price of bread is 
very high, and a 2 lb. loaf is selling at $6.50 (one dollar = 2s. 4d.). 
Bean-sprouts, which are rich in vitamins, were in the old days 
2 cents a handful. Now they are 45 cents a katty (about 14 Ib.). 

The Malayan Standard has given a list of comparative figures 
for food at open market prices as follows: 


Pre-War price Price Dec. 1945 


per katty per katty 
BO iss IE ee et. CAEL ALA 5 cents $1 -20 
OES 165. SUIS ZVI. iG BS 1} cents 20 cents 
RAs WOES S505. 2% sda. SELL 9 cents 50 cents 
Fish (cheapest variety).............. 7 cents 80 cents 
Wece + G4 Soaoams > anima sate aoe 55 cents $3 -80 


The shortage of supplies is intensified by the expenditure of 
tens of thousands of British forces in Malaya, especially Singa- 
pore. When the military administration arrived they cancelled 
the Japanese dollar, but this action led to great hardship as 
people had no other currency. Black-market activities are wide- 
spread, and here, as elsewhere in the war-ravaged areas of the 
world, a “ cigarette economy ” is retarding the return to economic 
stability. A spokesman in the Advisory Council, Singapore, 
recently pointed out that, under the Japanese, people were 
accustomed to talk in tens and hundreds of dollars and they 
continue to do so. Unless Malaya can get an increased supply 
of consumers’ goods, there is little hope of reducing the price 
of foodstuffs. 

In Singapore, Kuala Lumpur and elsewhere the shops and 
markets are fairly well stocked with fruits, vegetables and nuts, 
but few local people can pay the prices asked, and Allied Service- 
men and Dutch refugees seem to be the biggest purchasers. In 
the rural areas trading is better, for the customers are also pro- 
ducers who can sell their own goods at high prices. Wage- 
earners, on the other hand, are only able to eke out an existence 
by obtaining food from the Services for small tasks done. The 
looting from camps and the piracy around Penang are the result 
of low wages, unemployment and the food scarcity. 

Nutritional experts in Malaya talk of “tapioca children,” 
because this root and sweet potatoes are their principal! food. 
They are in poor physical condition and retarded. The Adminis- 
tration had introduced a rationing scheme for rice and a pooling 
system, but the liberation of Burma came too late, and only 
about half the normal crop will be available this year, Malaya 
and India used to take 2} millions of tons of Burma’s surp!us 
rice, but less than an eighth of that amount is probably 
obtainable. 

Malaya’s immediate need is to improve the transport position. 
The restoration of commerce can only be achieved through the 
rehabilitation of the rubber and tin industries, but rubber 
planters, for instance, sent out from home to Malaya, find them- 
selves marooned miles from their plantations with no means of 
transport. Moreover, the industry is short even of its simplest 
tools, for instance, latex-cups for tapping. Ceylon has enough 
coagulent for the whole of the rubber industry, but owing to 


shipping difficulties there are long delays in obtaining supplies. ’ 


It appear that the Government will be asked for more financial 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Italian Parties 


(From a Correspondent in Rome) 


February 9th 

HE Socialist Vice-Premier of Italy, Pietro Nenni, back from 

his visit to London, has just stated afresh that the Constituent 
Assembly will be elected in May. The electoral law project, to 
be applied both for the political elections in May and the locai 
elections which are to precede them, is ready and will be pre- 
sented to the Consulta next week. Since they are the first free 
elections since 1921, and in view of the fundamental decisions 
which must follow them, all the political parties have been holding 
Congresses or Central Committee meetings in order that they 
may go into battle with their aims clearly defined. The result 
has been a fascinating display of fertility in political conception 
and controversy. A generation of Fascism has done nothing to 
stultify the political animal in the Latin; the cost of despotism 
seems rather to be a lack of practical competence. 

All this week the Party of Action, in many ways the most 
interesting political party in post-fascist Italy, has been lost in 
the conflict between its Right and Left wing. The Actionists not 
only have a splendid Resistance record; they are the children 
of the Rossellis’ Giustizia e Liberta group, the vanguard of anti- 
fascism. They represent the individualism of people from all 
classes of society but especially of the intellectuals, and it is 
proportionately difficult for them to formulate a party policy. 
The Right wing, led by the Minister for Foreign Trade, La Malfa, 
wants the party to be a common sense democratic republican 
party, liberal in the English sense, and not very far from the 
Left wing of the Liberals here, although the Italian Liberals are 
on the whole very much further to the Right. The Left wing 
Actionists, led by Lussu, a man who was imprisoned by the 
Fascists for years, wish to become a third Socialist Party. But 
there are many who stand between the two, and it should have 
been possible to re-formulate an earlier clandestine programme 
(of January, 1943) in favour of a considerable degree of socialisa- 
tion with specific guarantees of individual liberty. Yet though its 
exponents have been brilliant theorists, the practice of the Party 
of Action has been lamentable: the work of the Congress does 
not seem to have been in the least prepared, and a chaotic confu- 
sion of overlapping resolutions has led to the withdrawal of 
La Malfa and his friends and therefore to a quite artificial success 
for the Left wing. What is even more serious, since Lussu and 
La Malfa and a third half-way leader, Lombardi, represent the 
Party in De Gasperi’s Cabinet, their resignation may provoke a 
fresh Government crisis—when the Liberals provoked the last 
one against their hero, Parri, the Actionists were particularly and 
rightly bitter. The only positive result of this Congress would 
appear to be a statement of their sympathy—of which everyone 
was aware—for the Republican Party whose Congress is due to 
open today. 

Of the two Marxist parties, tt must be admitted that the Italian 
Socialists have been displaying much the same strength and 
weakness as the Party of Action. They have a Left wing personally 
associated with Nenni which is in favour of fusion with the 
Communists, and two Right wings which are in outlook not 
very far from La Malfa. Among the Socialists, too, there is much 
talent and much liberty to differ. Some of their keenest, and 
especially their youngest, members are at the same time strongly 
anti-Communist -and enthusiasts for class war and revolution ; 
indeed they claim to be far more revolutionary than the Com- 
munists. This latter attitude is that of Pertini, of young Matteotti 
and to some extent of a new group in the north which has just 
founded a review called Iniziativa Socialista. Among the people 
on the Right, one tendency is represented by Silone who has 
recently become editor of Avanti, and the other by the contributors 
to the review Critica Sociale. 

It is generally agreed that the best piece of political organisation 
here since Italy’s liberation was provided by the Communist Party 
Congress held at the turn of the year. Enemies complained that 
it was nothing but an authoritarian display, but the truth may 
rather have been that the work of the Congress had been care- 
fully prepared. Further a programme was put forward for the 
practical co-operation of all anti-fascist parties to bring about a 


democratic republic. To the Socialists a particularly close form 
of collaboration was proposed, but though it was formulated as 
federation rather than fusion, it was rejected by Nenni himself. 
It may be that Togliatti’s moderation is less insincere than many 
people believe. Indeed, it may be to some extent imposed upon 
him by the spirit of post-fascist Italy ; he has certainly put forward 
what should be the aim of all non-Marxist anti-fascists. The 
majority of politically active Italians are agreed on the essentials 
they desire, that is, a fairly elected Constiwent Assembly, which 
will be able to declare Italy a republic and thereby complete her 
liberation, for the monarchy is associated in people’s minds with 
Mussolini and, perhaps unjustly, with the German Alliance. All 
the political parties are so far in agreement on this point except 
for the Right-Wing Christian Democrats and perhaps the majority 
of the Liberals. 


The Effects of Failure 


The harm done by the fiasco of the Congress of the Party of 
Action is great, because to discredit the political parties is to 
play into the hands of malevolent elements in any society, call 
them Fascist or what you will. Fascists, Nazis and all their 
imitators have always stirred up the resentment of the stupid and 
unpolitically-minded against the people who are adequately 
equipped for political activity—“ Away with the parties and long 
live the strong man! ” At the time of liberation, the Italian nation 
wanted a progressive republic and extensive social reform. But 
now a great many people are continuing to have a very bad time, 
especially members of the so-called lower middle class, and it is 
easy to make them react against necessary reform by ridiculing 
its promoters and playing upon normal prejudice against change. 
This is being very well done by Guglielmo Giannini, the editor 
of the weekly L’Uomo Qualunque (The Common Man) which is 
attractively scurrilous in the silly way that always gives pleasure 
to a surprisingly large number of people, particularly when times 
are hard. Giannini has now not only launched a daily paper 
(Il Buonsenso), but he too has been holding a Congress for his 
followers at Bari ; it is significant that he is starting in the south 
where the ordinary man is readier to listen because progressive 
ideas are sometimes condemned in the south for no better reason 
than that they come from the north. Another natural Babbitry 
in Italy today 1s to become re-inspired with loyalty towards the 
House of Savoy, and “qualunquisti” and monarchists are 
mingling their activities. 

It is this state of affairs which is causing so much controversy 
about whether the electoral law should make voting compulsory. 
In ordinary circumstances one might guess that the voters who 
only voted to escape a penalty would roughly cancel each other 
out, but today the compulsory vote is likzly to bring to the polls 
all the disgruntled and ignorant to vote against the politically 
conscious who have so far, alas, failed to organise their parties 
with ability. This may be why the parties on the Right and 
Monarchist sympathisers are so warmly supporting the Christian- 
Democrat proposal of the compulsory vote, although they advo- 
cate a Constituent Assembly without sovereign powers and 2 
referendum to decide between Republic and Monarchy. 


Mexican Crisis 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO CITY] 


ALTHOUGH there are still some months to go before the date 
of the presidential elections, the political temper of the country 
is already running high. The first storm to arise from the presi- 
dential campaign broke out when Lombardo Toledano, President 
of the Latin American Labour Confederation and spokesman for 
the Confederation of Mexican Workers, produced the charge that 

certain US companies are supporting the candidacy of Padilla” 
and that “ the sinarquistas [a militant Catholic and Fascist Group] 


are bringing in arms from the United States.” He stated later that 
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his proofs were handed over to the Mexican Government, and 
kept insisting that the Sinarquistas were organising themselves 
militarily. The whole affair then seemed to peter out when a 
new incident of apparently wider consequences occurred. 

The results of the municipal elections in the district of Leon, 
in the state of Guanajato, were called in question by a local 
organization called Union Civica Leonesa (The Civic Union of 

eon), which rallied different currents opposed to the municipal 
candidates of the PRM (Partido de la Revolucion Méxicana). The 
sinarquistas, wielding great influence within the Civic Union, 
availed themselves of the popular discontent and organized an 
armed assault on the Municipal Palace of Leon. The army 
detachment on guard was compelled to use its arms to repel the 
attack, and eventually fired. 

The events in Leon had immediate political repercussions, for 
the entire opposition quickly attempted to exploit it. La Nacion, 
weekly organ of the National Action Party, called it “a deliberate 
and criminal attempt to crush by violence and terror a noble, 
legitimate and pacific civic movement.” The Mexican Democratic 
Party, which was recently founded in order to rally the partisans 
of Padilla, rushed to express its unqualified support of the 
sinarquistas, calling them “ martyrs who indicate to all Mexicans 
the road of honour and duty.” Internal strifes within the opposi- 
tion tended to disappear, and a sort of united front was formed 
which included the partisans of Padilla, the National Action Party, 
the sinarquistas and those sectors of the Catholic Church which 
are actively engaged in politics. 

The supporters of the present administration stated that the 
events in Leon were deliberately provoked by the National Action 
Party and the sinarquistas, Mexican Labour expressed the view 
that the Occurrences fully warranted the charges 1aised previously 
by Toledano. Army spokesmen emphasized the guilt of the 
sinarquistas, and that the soldiers acted in legitimate self-defence. 
It is noteworthy that it was in the town of Leon where the sinar- 
quista party was originally founded in 1937 with the co-operation of 
Nazi agents. One of the co-founders actually plays a prominent 
part in the Civic Union, and was accused of having been one 
of the main instigators of the recent incident. 

The sinarquistas are at present split into two main factions. 
One is headed by Salvador Abascal, and represents openly pro- 
Fascist policies. The other is led by Manuel Torres Bueno, who 
for tactical reasons adheres to the doctrine of “ Panamericanism.” 

inarquismo also endorses the so-called New Christian Order, 

hich upholds the political hegemony of the Catholic Church 
over the social destinies of America. This may explain the fact 
that the sinarquistas were joined by the survivors of férmer 
groups of cristeros, that is, participants of the civil war which 
ravaged Mexico in the late twenties, when the political and social 
issues Of the Mexican Revolution were fought out in a religious 
disguise, the battle cry of the cristeros being: “Viva Cristo 
Rey ! ” (Long Live Christ, the King). 

So far as the more far-reaching implications of recent events 
are concerned, the liberal newsmagazine, Tiempo, a staunch sup- 
porter of the present administration, drew the following conclu- 
sion: “... Reaction scored a big victory. . . . Owing to distorted 
or false information . . . public opinion turned against the army 
and the regime; the revolutionary sectors seemed intimidated 
and confused, which contributed to create a state of discontent.” 
Thus the sinarquistas have successfully employed their tactics of 
creating victims and giving them a halo of martyrdom. 

The existence of a strong element of planning in sinarquista 
activities led to the belief that a Fascist brains trust is operating 
in the background, exploiting partly justified popular demands for 
its own ends and thus helping the sinarquistas to obtain allies 
from many different quarters. In this connection two questions 
arise: (1) What became of those Nazi funds which are believed 
to have infiltrated to a considerable extent into Mexico at the 
end of the war and after its termination? (2) Where are those 
Nazi funds which are believed to have been made safe before a 
Board of the Mexican Government took control of all enemy 
Property? It has been recently disclosed that the former execu- 
tives of the AEG (German Electric Company) control important 
hideouts of Nazi funds in Mexico ; and that at least one former 
executive of the local branch of I. G. Farben is looked upon as 
a financial power by the German community in Mexico. The 
existence of a secret Nazi board of finance is by no means ruled 
Out; this, then, may account in part for attempts to convert 

exico into a new plague spot of the Western Hemisphere. 


Correction,— In an article on “The Political Background in 
Mexico,” which appeared in The Economist of November 24, 
1945, it was stated that the Mexican Labour Confederation had a 
Membership of 6,000,000-8,000,000. This should have read 
600,000-800,000, 
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Urgent Tasks in Malaya 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN MALAYA] 


THE British Military Administration in Malaya has the difficult 
task of restoring some sort of normal conditions after the up- 
heaval of the Japanese occupation. Its most serious problems 
are the food shortage and inflation ; most of Malaya’s difficulties 
can be traced to these. The infiated Japanese dollar was used 
by the Japanese for all purchases, but the currency had no real 
backing. Even before Japan was defeated, the burden of the 
war and the length of Japan’s lines of communicatien prevented 
the import of goods to sustain the currency, and it was not long 
before prices rocketed. 

The Administration has now to overcome this problem with 
no foodstuffs and no shipping to bring more in. In the last 
decade, attempts were made to encourage the local production 
of food, but the Chinese had only a restricted access to agricul- 
tural land, and financial support for the small producer was 
inadequate, The Japanese encouraged a “Grow More Food” 
campaign, and large areas were made to produce crops, mainly 
tapioca. Whatever the difference of scientific opinion on the 
nutritional value of tapioca, it is certain that the Malay prefers 
rice, of which he is unable, through scarcity and high prices, 
to get enough. His diet also lacks variety. In the Advisory 
Council of Singapore on November 14th, Mr Tan Chin Tuan 
said that the people wanted wheat flour, which they had not 
tasted for three and a half years. But the price of bread is 
very high, and a 2 Ib. loaf is selling at $6.50 (one dollar =: 2s. 4d.). 
Bean-sprouts, which are rich in vitamins, were in the old days 
2 cents a handful. Now they are 45 cents a katty (about 14 Ib.). 

The Malayan Standard has given a list of comparative figures 
for food at open market prices as follows: 


Pre-War price Price Dec. 1945 


per katty per katty 
BOO. dds AT ae CHATELIA 5 cents $1 -20 
CONS. SIRS. ENTS CR 8S LS 1} cents 20 cents 
Debs Wbbns . 6545% .Fes 630%. acd. 9 cents 50 cents 
Fish (cheapest variety)........6..... 7 cents 80 cents 


ee ee re ra eas Fre se 55 cents $3 -80 


The shortage of supplies is intensified by the expenditure of 
tens of thousands of British forces in Malaya, especially Singa- 
pore. When the military administration arrived they cancelled 
the Japanese dollar, but this action led to great hardship as 
people had no other currency. Black-market activities are wide- 
spread, and here, as elsewhere in the war-ravaged areas of the 
world, a “ cigarette economy ” is retarding the return to economic 
stability. A spokesman in the Advisory Council, Singapore, 
recently pointed out that, under the Japanese, people were 
accustomed to talk in tens and hundreds of dollars and they 
continue to do so. Unless Malaya can get an increased supply 
of consumers’ goods, there is little hope of reducing the price 
of foodstuffs. 

In Singapore, Kuala Lumpur and elsewhere the shops and 
markets are fairly well stocked with fruits, vegetables and nuts, 
but few local people can pay the prices asked, and Allied Service- 
men and Dutch refugees seem to be the biggest purchasers. In 
the rural areas trading is better, for the customers are also pro- 
ducers who can sell their own goods at high prices. Wage- 
earners, on the other hand, are only able to eke out an existence 
by obtaining food from the Services for small tasks done. The 
looting from camps and the piracy around Penang are the result 
of low wages, unemployment and the food scarcity. 

Nutritional experts in Malaya talk of “tapioca children, 
because this root and sweet potatoes are their principal! food. 
They are in poor physical condition and retarded. The Adminis- 
tration had introduced a rationing scheme for rice and a pooling 
system, but the liberation of Burma came too late, and only 
about half the normal crop will be available this year. Malaya 
and India used to take 2} millions of tons of Burma’s surplus 
rice, but less than an eighth of that amount is probably 
obtainable. 

Malaya’s immediate need is to improve the transport position. 
The restoration of commerce can only be achieved through the 
rehabilitation of the rubber and tin industries, but rubber 
planters, for instance, sent out from home to Malaya, find them- 
selves marooned miles from their plantations with no means of 
transport. Moreover, the industry is short even of its simplest 
tools, for instance, latex-cups for tapping. Ceylon has enough 
coagulent for the whole of the rubber industry, but owing to 
shipping difficulties there are long delays in obtaining supplies. 
It appear that the Government will be asked for more financial 
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assistance, but if this is given then the industry should for its 
part be asked to give more attention to research in order to make 
production more efficient. The present wage scales are far too 
low to attract the labour required. The Japanese neglected 
the rubber plantations, but most of them were left intact, though 
they are overgrown with bush. The trees will produce more 
latex as the result of the enforced 3} years’ rest, but this will 
probably be offset by the cost of clearing the bush and the 
resumption of anti-malarial precautions. Such things as spades, 
pickaxes, shoes and household utensils are in universal demand. 

The military administration are encouraging a “Grow More 
Food ” campaign to alleviate the distress. In the past, Singa- 
pore Island, for instance, depended upon imports to the extent 
of 75 to 85 per cent of its total consumption. Eighty-five per 
cent of its vegetables were imported, 90 per cent of its fruits 
and nearly 100 per cent of its milk. Thus, its position in the 
present world food shortage is very vulnerable. 

Before the war employers in Malaya were legally obliged to 
provide medical facilities for the protection of labourers. But 
even then the Indian workers in particular suffered from mal- 
nutrition. After liberation, most of the population were found 
to be half-starved, and there is still litthe improvement because 
of unemployment and low wage levels. The death rate is said 
to be at least twice the pre-war figure ,and the infant mortality 
rate has also nearly doubled. Tuberculosis and venereal disease 
are increasing at an alarming rate. 

The Japanese encouraged opium smoking, using it as a weapon 
to weaken resistance. The British Government has prohibited 
the selling of opium, but effective action will have to be taken 
if the smuggling of supplies from Siam, Burma, Indo-China and 
the Netherlands Indies, where Government monopolies still 
exist, is to be prevented. 

Another social problem in Singapore is the housing shortage. 
There are four main factors contributing to this. First, there is 
the actual destruction and damage of homes by bombing. 
Secondly, the shortage of transport has compelled many people 
who used to live in the suburbs to migrate to the town. A third 
factor is the migration to the town of factory and estate workers 
whose source of employment has not yet reopened. Finally, 
there is an influx of refugees from neighbouring territories all 
over Malaya. Exorbitant rents are being charged for rooms, 
and there is some local feeling against the Dutch who have had 
requisitioned rooms allocated to them. Sites for new houses are 
being surveyed, but building is held up for lack of supplies of 
cement and steel. 


The West African Council 


[FROM OUR ACCRA CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN the Secretary of State for the Colonies announced in 
Parliament on October 17th the formation of the West African 
Council which held its first meeting in the Gold Coast in January, 
he described it as a means of “co-ordination and consultation in 
all matters of common interest and mutual concern” between 
the four British West African Colonies. In his press conferences 
in West-Africa after the meeting, he has elaborated somewhat the 
announcement made in October. Both at Accra and Lagos he has 
been at some pains to point out that the Council is not a central 
legislature for the four Colonies. It is just an experiment in 
inter-colonial co-operation. This last point has been welcomed 
locally, for one of the criticisms of the idea of such a Council has 
been that it might take to itself the power to hand down decisions 
to the four Colonies on vital matters of policy, which would 
cramp the development of the colonial legislatures towards 
Dominion status. 

From the communiqué issued after the two days’ meeting on 
January 21st and 22nd it is evident that the Council’s discussions 
were of an exploratory nature. Some outstanding and contro- 
versial issues were apparently omitted to avoid starting off with 
too ambitious an agenda. Thus, since no mention of it was 
made in the press release, it is assumed that the question of come 
modity prices, including cocoa, was discreetly omitted. There 
are allusions to agreement on questions of principle, but com- 
paratively few decisions for immediate action in West Africa. No 
commitments on the precise functions of the Council or the 
organisation of its secretariat have been announced. 

Higher education was discussed. The Secretary of State under- 
took to examine the question of a West African University further 
with his advisers in London. Some time ago he expressed a 
preference for the findings of the minority Report of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education in West Africa, which favours a’ 
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single university in Nigeria, as against the recommendations of 
the majority report for one university college each in Nigeria 
Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. Whatever the Governors may have 
given as their own preferences and those of the local People, 
the Secretary of State has left no doubt at his press conferences 
in West Africa that he still favours the minority report. The West 
African Institute, which is temporarily in cold storage for lack 
of staff, is to have an investigator sent out. This presumably 
means that the Institute’s functions and organisations will have 
to be reviewed by some qualified person as and when the organi- 
sation of the West African University is established. Meanwhile, 
the Institute’s administration will be temporarily in the hands of 
the West African Council. 

On civil aviation, the Council agreed on “certain principles 
which should govern the development of local air services in West 
Africa.” During, the war the four Colonies have been served with 
air routes to the United Kingdom, the Middle East and other 
parts of Africa by British Overseas Airways Corporation, and 
with a few internal services by RAF Transport Command. The 
latter will soon retire, leaving BOAC to run the trunk routes. If 
the four Colonies wish internal air services, they will now have to 
pay for much of the operational costs themselves. This may be 
a heavy recurrent maintenance charge on Colonial budgets already 
heavily committed to long-term development programmes, though 
such services may be viewed as part of the improvement plans 
for West Africa’s communications. What general principles have 
been agreed upon is not revealed, but it will be interesting to see 
if a regional airways corporation is planned on similar lines to that 
in East Africa. 

The establishment of a West African Building Research 
Station was approved in principle. All four colonies are inter- 
ested in experimentation with building materials. They all plan 
to have rehousing schemes when staff and materials are available. 
A central research station could perform valuable work in testing 
local materials and newly developed building materials from 
abroad ; in experimenting with building designs and sanitation 
arrangements ; and in acting as a clearing house for information 
between the Colonies and other parts of the Empire and elsewhere. 

Additional finance for the West African Cocoa Research Insti- 
tute was discussed, The £1,250,000 allocated from the wartime 
profits of the West African Produce Control Board does not 
apparently provide a sufficiently large endowment fund for meet- 
ing recurrent expenditure after a capital sum has been put on one 
side for expanding and equipping the station. There is an oppor- 
tunity here for a gesture from firms interested in cocoa. 

Finally the Council put in a plea for equipment and manpower 
for West"Africa’s post-war development programmes. 


Scope of the Office 


Since the Secretary of State is the Chairman of the Council 
and the Governors constitute the membership, the secretariat in 
Accra set up under the Chief Secretary may be anything from a 
species of expatriated West African department of the Colonial 
Office down to a clearing station for mail between the Colonies 
and the Colonial Office, with the occasional task of organising 4 
Council meeting. 

Apart from the Council’s discussions of policy and the clarifi- 
cation of issues between the Governors, the Office of the West 
African Council could perform a useful function, not only by 
maintaining a flow of information between the Colonies and other 
parts of the world, but by assisting to standardise administrative 
practice in such matters as customs procedure and uniformity of 
legislation on labour, income tax and so on (though progress has 
already been made in this direction with income tax). It could 
provide a civilian counterpart to the West African Service Com- 
mands for discussing defence matters, and might assist in estab- 
lishing a regional organisation for inter-colonial communications 
including civil aviation. It would be a useful peg on which to 
hang official administrative supervision of centralised research. 
But its functions would remain advisory and administrative and 
they need in no way encroach on the preserves of colonial Legis- 
lative Councils, jealous as they no doubt will be of their progress 
towards sovereign status. Whether terms of reference 4 
ambitious as this are given remains to be seen, but the scope of 
the Council’s secretariat and the seniority of its staff as finally 
decided will be a more accurate guide to the West African Coun- 
cil’s authority as a corporate body both in West Africa and at the 
Colonial Office than any blithe pronouncements on the facilities 
for inter-colonial co-operation which the Council affords. 

Meanwhile the West African Council has a watching brief over 
the West African Cocoa Research Institute and the West African 
Institute, the only two research organisations in existence a 
present on a West African basis. But these two swallows do not 
make a summer—even in West Africa. 
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“There’s mo sweeter tobacco 
comes from Virginia and no better 
brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ” 


W. M. Thackeray—*“ The Virginians ” 





issued by The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. TT213W 
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“English Electric” 


SB CATERERS 













* English Electric’ Cooking Equipment in- 
stalled in the canteen of a large aircraft factory. 


‘English Electric ’ equipment has greatly simplified the task of cooking 
for the thousands of workers whose meals have to be provided in 
canteens, 

Soon the Company will be able to supply hotels and restaurants 
again, and a wide range of ‘English Electric’ modern domestic 
electric appliances will be available to the public. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 


hoe Coolang Equipment 
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STAFFORD: PRESTON RUGBY: BRADFORD QUEEN'S HOUSE: KINGSWAY-W.C.2 
EES - 609 


It’s all a question of time. Time for the dis- 
tilling of fine whisky to get into its stride 
again. Time, above all, for the fine whisky 
to mature. Until that time, fine matured whisky 
like Johnnie Walker must continue to be scarce. 
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EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 


COLDS and influenza cannot be resisted when your diet is deficient 
in vitamin A: the daily dose of Crookes’ ensures you the necessary 
amount. Adults cannot keep healthy and children cannot grow up 
with straight bones and strong teeth without sufficient vitamin D : the 
daily dose of Crockes’ keeps your supply well above the safety level. 
This extra supply of vitamins A and D will work wonders in building 
up your resistance and stamina. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Liquid—enough for 16 davs, 2/ 


Capsules—100—8/6 1 
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ham poe HUMAN EFFORT 


spaneias youths covered long dis- 
tances with messages, handed on from 
one human to another. As a means of 
communication, its efficiency depended 
largely on soundness of wind and 
fleetness of foot 





EQUIPMENT too have helped to bear 
the torch of progress. BRUSH products 
are known all over the world for their 


var 


The Dunlop drive for maximum post-war pro- 
duction includes an extensive training scheme 
to re-equip its demobilised men for industry 


DUNLOP 
BACKS BRITAIN’S RECOVERY 





5H/182 





“Why I read The Yorkshire Post” 


**As a schoolmaster, I havea strict 
regard for accuracy, fair minded- 
ness and truth. So, I find, has 
© The Yorkshire Post.’ That’s one 
reason why I read it. There are 


‘others, of course. Such as its 


political views, whichever party 
one belongs to, oneself. Also the 
faculty it has for seeing the shape 
of forthcoming events with more- 
than-ordinary clearness. In fact, 
I think it is no exaggeration to say 


The Horkshire post 


that ‘The Yorkshire Post’ has 
often been the first to mould 
public opinion on topics of 
national and international im- 
portance. 

In addition to education, I am 
interested in the country’s indus- 
tries, so many of which are con- 
centrated in Yorkshire and the 
North, and‘ The Yorkshire Post’ 
gives me the fullest possible in- 
formation on company meetings.” 


Voice of the North 





To-day, messages speed to the ends sound workmanship, sterling reliability 
of the earth in a fraction of a second and excellence of design. 
THE 


. BRUSH 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTO. 
LOUGHBOROUGH: ENGLAND 


TURBO-GENERATORS. TRANSFORMERS, E.H.T. and M.T. SWITCHGEAR 
A.C. and D.C. MOTORS and GENERATORS, BATTERY ELECTRIC VEHICLES 
and TRUCKS. TRACTION EQUIPMENT. BUS and COACH BODIES 


BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF BATH, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, MEWCASTEE, GiaiCOw, BELFAST, OUBLIA 








GAANCHES, LONDON, 


The Safest $ afe Investment! 


MILNERS SAFE COMPANY LTD., 58, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON, E.C.1. 
Telephone: CENtral 0041/5. Telegrams ; Holdfast, Cent, London. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Shaping the Coal Bill . 


HE legislative treadmill is now in full operation. Bills are 
being hustled through Second Reading and into Standing 
Committee at a phenomenal speed. Last week the Bank of 
England Act received the Royal Assent—the first of the 
“ Streamlined Statutes ” from the conveyor-belt ; last week, also, 
the Standing Committee began its detailed examination of the 
Coal Bill ; and this week the Standing Committee stage of the 
Investment Bill has started. 

The Committee Stage of the Coal Bill is of major importance : 
it will set the pattern for all nationalisation bills in future ; 
and it will give a clear indication of the readiness of 
Ministers to provide information, and to accept reasonable 
criticism, on the one hand, or to drive their Bills through with 
a minimum of concession, a maximum of heat, and an en- 
larged reliance upon delegated powers. Put to this test, the 
four days of deliberation upon the Coal Bill in Standing Com- 
mittee are not encouraging. The proceedings have yielded all 
too little fresh insight into the policy of the National Coal 
Board in matters of output, prices, and labour relations ; the 
Minister who holds the whip hand over the Board in many 
crucial matters (though he sometimes shares it with the 
Treasury in others) could have made much more of his oppor- 
tunities to explain how he proposes to apply his powers ; and 
the emergencé of the State as an industrial monopolist on 
the grand scale is being staged with little of the imaginative 
; publicity and factual explanation that a lively Socialist policy 
might have been expected to exploit. 

Instead, ministerial petulance is at a premium, and Mr 
Shinwell has made no attempt to disguise it. In its first four 
sittings the Committee has spent ten hours considering 
Clause 1 of the Bill, which establishes the Coal Board, and 
defines its duties, powers and policy in general terms. This 
is a Clause, as The Economist has previously pointed out, of 
general words, which can only become intelligible through 
interpretation, and in this respect Mr Shinwell has proved to 
be most grudging. That is no fault of the Opposition amend- 
ments, for while some have been of the time-consuming 
variety, the bulk have been addressed to important points of 
policy and principle—the supply of coal and its quality, the 
safeguarding Of consumers’ interests against arbitrary prices 
or discriminatory seiling policies, the proper calculation of 
costs, and the avoidance of subsidies. These are vital matters, 
and they have been raised more fairly than they have been 
answered. Mr Shinwell described the proposal to set up a 
price-control tribunal—an authority to prevent the Board from 
exploiting the consumer—as “ ill-considered and irresponsible.” 
After a sensible discussion on the need to avoid discrimination 
between different consumers in similar circumstances, the 
Minister wrote the arguments off as dialectics intended to ham- 
string the Board. And a proposal to link the price of coal 
with its calorific value—a long-established technical practice 
before the war—was brusquely dubbed “ unworkable” by the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 

It is not easy to strike a balance sheet of progress, but Mr 
Shinwell has made some concessions. He will expand Clause 1 
(I) (c) to charge the Board to supply coal not only in such 
quantities and at such prices but also of such quality as they 
calculate will be in the public interest. He will provide for 
some appropriate machinery for consultation between the Board 
and its employees. And he has given a broad outline of labour 
Organisation in the industry under nationalisation. Pit pro- 

Uction committees will be strengthened, but not to the point at 
which they could interfere with the general administration. 

¢ administration must be vested in the managements, who 








possess the technical knowledge.”” Managements have been in- 
formed through the Colliery Managers’ Association that their 
services will be required by the National Coal Board. It is 
satisfactory that they will have free scope for management, with 
the assistance of, but without interference from, pit production 
committees. On the regional organisations within which indi- 
vidual pits are to be coordinated, no decisions have been taken ; 
a survey will be needed before they can be set up, and a “ good 
deal of decentralisation ” is in prospect. Admitting the Minis- 
ter’s argument that it would be highly improper to determine 
the future organisation of the industry in every detail without 
consulting the Board—to which no members have yet been 
appointed—it remains true that in this respect, as in others, a 
slow synthesis has to be carried through before the organisation 
of the industry in its nationalised form takes shape. 

This was an informative passage in Mr Shinwell’s arguments, 
and none the less acceptable because he freely admitted that he 
was unable at the present stage to furnish every detail of the 
future organisation of the industry. But he has shown far less 
sympathy in discussing its basic economics under nationalisation. 
Here, for example, are some of his remarks on costs: 


The final point is that of full economic cost. The trouble 
with members opposite is that they do not understand this 
conception of nationalisation. It has not yet dawned on them 
what it means. This is something quite different from private 
enterprise. If we take into account the full economic cost we 
take into account every possible factor. It is a universal busi- 
ness. We sell the coal not on the basis of what it costs at a 
particular pit. That is quite improper. You can influence the 
Pit activities without necessarily selling the cost on the basis 
of every individual pit. Pit accounting is undertaken so that 
we can have a general financial costing picture of the whole 
industry. The full economic cost pertaining to the industry 
will be charged. 


It is doubtful if this analysis of coal costing will illuminate the 
ignorance of the opposition at which Mr Shinwell jibes. It 
clearly means that prices will not be determined by the costs of 
the most efficient producers. But it does not specify whether 
the “full economic cost” is the cost of the least efficient pro- 
ducers, or the average costs of all producers, good, medium and 
bad, to supply a given output. If prices are to be based on 
the lowest efficiency, the Coal Board will be an instrument for 
high prices and the perpetuation of high cost production, even 
though its operating accounts show an apparently healthy sur- 
plus. There may be arguments for fixing prices above the 
average cost for the whole industry, and below the costs of the 
least efficient producers. But such a policy will be arbitrary and 
to a large extent political in character, and it surely merits sober 
public discussion. Nor is Mr Shinwell prepared to insert de- 
tailed instructions in the Bill directing the Board’s price policy ; 
he is not “ going to have the Board shot at for something for 
which private enterprise was not shot at.”” This insistence that 
the Board will be a tender weakling requiring protection against 
the consumer takes apologetics for monopoly to the limit of 
caricature. And it is scarcely flattering to the textbook con- 
ception of the social superiority of public enterprise. 

A similar limitation of view pervaded the debate when it 
touched on questions of price discrimination and control. The 
intention is, according to Mr Shinwell, that the Board will not 
differentiate between consumers. But it will be at liberty to 
do so, and the Minister may at times require it to do so. The 
privately-owned coke oven will have no guarantee against dis- 
crimination ; and looking further ahead, the privately-owned 
sector of industry will have no redress if it should be treated on 
a basis of less eligibility compared with nationalised industries. 
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These are points which always look abstract in debate and 
eventually give most trouble when a public board and a Minister 
find it convenient to take full advantage of their powers. _Mr 
Shinwell’s argument in Committee is based on a pyramid of 
power. The nine members of the Board will be sensible persons 
worthy of trust. If they are unsatisfactory, the Minister can 
reprove or remove them. If consumers are dissatisfied, the two 
Councils will speak on their behalf to the Minister. And if 
Parliament is dissatisfied, it can call the Minister to account. 
Thus the broad basis of the pyramid will be the Board, and its 


pinnacle the Minister. 
* 


But Mr Shinwell does not seem to have perceived that the 
pressures which will be brought upon him as trustee for the 
Board in Parliament are scarcely compatible with the doctrine 
that the Board should be free to manage its own affairs with- 
out intervention from outside. The Muimister is seemingly 
prepared to accept all the responsibilities for reviewing the 
Board’s activities, and is rigidly opposed to the proposed Price 
Control Tribunal—an unfortunate misnomer, for what is 
wanted is not an independent body with absolute power to 
determine prices, but an independent body of review to which 
submissions about the Board’s price policy can be made. This 
is an appendage to any monopoly—public or private—which 
many Socialists would advocate, and Mr Shinwell would do 
well to reconsider it, if only to save himself trouble in future 
when the Board is in operation. He rejects the analogy of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal, for although the railways as privately 
owned concerns “have to be watched,” he doubts if the 
Tribunal has succeeded in its purpose. By extension, pre- 
sumably, a Tribunal would no longer be required when the 
railways pass from public control into pubiic ownership. But 
he sees three safeguards for the consumer. First, there is the 
furtherance of “ the public interest” by the Board itself (which 
means “exactly what it says,’ though it “depends upon the 
circumstances’). According to this doctrine, no Coal Board 
could take advantage of the consumer, because it must sell 
the coal which it produces—though as a monopolist. Mr 
Shinwell relies upon the Industrial and Domestic Consumers 
Councils as a secondary safeguard, though they will be 
appointed by him and will report to him, and he will have 
discretion to follow their advice by giving directions to the 
Board as he thinks fit. The Minister’s power of intervention 
then becomes the third safeguard. 

The broad picture which Mr Shinwell has so far unfolded 
is thus an impression of a Minister convinced of his power 
and content with his responsibility. It is a contradictory pic- 
ture in terms of the chain of responsibility from pit to Parlia- 
ment ; and it is an incomplete picture in many crucial economic 
details. The determination of costs and prices, so far as it 
has been expounded at all, is not reassuring. The guarantees 
of internal efficiency in the industry have not been perceptibly 
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strengthened by what has emerged from these first four Com. 
mittee days. Instead of the continuous process of “ efficiency 
auditing,” for which Mr Morrison argued: so effectively, ther. 
is substituted ministerial intervention and reviews from Mj). 


And meahwhile the coal crisis is fast approaching. Th. 
production figures for January (given in a table on page 
316) show a very slight increase in output compared with 
the previous month—3,287,700 tons compared with 3,276,600— 
and a decline of about 100,000 tons compared with January of 
last year. This month’s increase is not so encouraging as jt 
might seem at first sight, for the low figure in December wa; 
mainly due to the incidence of the Christmas holidays, which cos, 
317,500 tons. And the manpower situation continues to be 
disturbing, for the total numbers employed last month were 


695,600 compared with 715,600 in January last year. It js | 


too early to gauge the effects of the recruiting campaign, or of 
the return of ex-miners from the Forces, and the employmen: 
of Polish miners, which is to be extended, has only recently 
been begun. But there are signs that the manpower figures fo; 
February and March, when they are available, may be rathe; 
more encouraging for the drift from the industry seems to have 
stopped in the last week or two. But absenteeism in January 
was as high as 18.93 per cent and output per manshift, though 
slightly higher than in January of last year, was 2.73 tons, or 
3 cwts. less than in December. 

It is against this background of falling output and rising 
absenteeism that Mr Shinwell renews his conversations with the 
miners’ leaders, which, it 1s expected, will be frank, and not too 
friendly, on both sides. The Minister is exasperated by the 
inability of the leaders to get their rank and file to work harder. 
and the miners feel that Mr Shinwell’s performance has no: 
lived up to his promise to improve their conditions, while they 
think that he is not giving them sufficient voice in the running 
of the nationalised industry. Both sides undoubtedly have some 
cause for grievance, but this is a time, not for recrimination. 
but for superhuman efforts in co-operation to tackle the problem 
of production. Such objectives are within the ultimate range 
of possibilities when the industry has been restored t 
some appearance. of economic health, but they are no 
possible now, when “four full days’ work a week” are 
required to solve the approaching crisis in coal sup 
plies. Mr Shinwell is anxious to get his Bill as quickly 
as possible to cure the deep-seated maladies of the industry. 
But he could speed the process and might ease the crisis i 
he took greater pains to explain at each stage what his policies 
and intentions are. The Opposition has acquiesced in th 
principle of nationalisation, and the Minister should be pre- 
pared to deal broadly and sympathetically with the more 
reasonable committee points which they put forward. Coal is 
too critical a problem in the destiny of British industry 
permit the Committee or the Minister to waste time on fruitless 
amendments or party impatience. 


Kafhr Conspectus 


CTIVITY in South African gold shares on the Stock Ex- 

change in recent months has resulted from several particu- 
lar causes which are only loosely related to one another. In 
ascending order of market commotion there have been : a revival 
in the established mining investments of the Rand proper on 
genuine investment considerations ; secondly, excellent progress 
in proving and developing the extension of the classic Main Reef 
formation on the Far West Rand ; thirdly, big speculation in the 
very important but still decidedly venturesome potentialities in 
the Odenaalsrust Block 7 and St. Helena properties of the Orange 
Free State ; and, finally, an irresponsible gamble, in certain 
instances presenting some of the worst features of stock marke 


_ exploitation, in the shares of a bunch of mere “ prospects.” This 


last flowering of the financial ingenuity of some of the lesser 
lights of South African mining has been facilitated by 
what can only be described as a loophole in the regulations of 
Stock Exchange. The now notorious Appendix 34E accords 
dealing facilities, short only of a quotation in the Stock Ex- 


change Lists, to any security quoted on a Dominion Stock 
Exchange without pain of the least scrutiny by the New Issut 
Committee or its officials. Two weeks ago the first step 2 
checking this abuse was taken when the Council ordered the 
discontinuance of 34E dealings in the shares of New Durba 
Roodepoort, and this caused a shake-out in other stocks in th 

34E group on fears of further intervention by the Council. 
The foundation of the whole Kaffir bull market is, of cours, 
the investor’s final acceptance of the conclusion that whatevel 
may be the theoretical possibilities of dispensing with gold in the 
lation of international exchanges, they have no practical 

ce within the terms of investment calculation. 

current and perhaps justified view credits established 
shares with the extra quality of a currency hedge; it regards 
modern expansionist monetary policies as confirming the age-old 
tendency for money tokens to iate in terms of gold. Aod 


experience shows that although an upward adjustment in mining 
costs should theoretically follow, in practice it lags far bebind 
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the rise in the money value of gold and in favourable circum- 
stances can be offset by advances in mining technique. 

A second major assumption is that the committee set up by 
Mr Hofmeyr will recommend some relief from the penal and 
irrational mining taxation system at present in force. There 
are hopes that the Special Levy of 223 per cent may be 
mitigated and it is felt that in any event the non-resident divi- 
dend tax of 73 per cent would be an obvious anomaly against 
the background of the expected U.K.-South Africa double taxa- 
tion agreement. New ventures and established mines both antici- 
pate some encouragement, but since mining taxation yields 
such a large proportion of South Africa’s revenue and since the 
Union’s economic policy is directed towards the expansion of 
non-mining activities, optimism could easily be pitched too 
high. A consistent and stable fiscal policy would be almost as 
helpful as specific reliefs. 

After the price of gold and the level of taxation, the labour 
situation is perhaps the principal determinant of the outlook for 
the established mines and, more remotely, of the new proposi- 
tions too, but it seems doubtful whether the stubborn nature of 
the problem is always appreciated in this country. The total 
non-European labour force smeeren in 1944 on all existing 
gold and other mines in the Union was 413,000, of whom 
about 321,000 were employed on the existing Rand mines, as 
against 350,000 necessary for normal scale operation. New 
mines need 6-10,000 when in full development. These num- 
bers are not large in relation to the 8,000,000 native popula- 
tion of the Union and the tens of millions farther afield in 
Africa, but despite active recruiting right up to tropical lati- 
tudes there are recurrent shortages. Within the limits of a 
strictly monastic compound system, the conditions of the 
natives on the mines are generally regarded as adequate, as is 
stown by the fact that the majority voluntarily return for suc- 
cessive periods of service. Fag 

But the African native in the Union is not de-tribalised. He 
docs not move out of his}communal environment for choice, 
and when forced by economic considerations (e.g., failure of the 
maize crop) to move into white communities, he increasingly pre- 
fers the less exhausting work, the higher wages and the greater 
freedom offered by house service and secondary industries, or 
even the low-paid alternative of agriculture, to mining. The 
reflux of natives from war industries is not contributing as 
freely as might be expected to mining recruitment because the 
acceleration of industrial development in the Union is fostering 
the growing competitive demand for native labour ; it is also 
emphasising the truly great discrepancy between white and 
coloured wage rates in the Rand mines. The underground 
native worker earns in all, including the value of food and ser- 
vices, about as much in a week as the lower grades of white 
mine worker earn in cash per day. 

It would be easy, however, to overstress the significance of 
the possibility of a trend towards higher native wages. About 
one half of total gold mining expenditure is absorbed by Euro- 
pean ard non-European wages, but only about one sixth—say 
atout 4s. per ton of ore milled—is absorbed by cash payments 
to non-Europeans. An appreciable proportionate rise in the 
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latter wouid therefore amount to no more than some pence per 
ton of ore milled. Moreover, progressive economies have 
tended in the past to neutralise increases in expenditure over a 
period, and there is no reason why this experience should not be 
repeated in the long run. Average costs per ton milled in 1938 
were 18s. 3d.—only 1s. 3d. above the 1908 level, and between 
the wars there was for the most part a slightly declining ten- 
dency. By 1944, however, costs per ton milled had risen to 
22s. 10d., owing to the rise_in wages and materials and sub- 
normal production, which was partially offset by a reduction in 
development expenditure. Hence, without allowing for any 
further increase in wages, costs of established mines are likely 
to rise in the next few years because of the need to make up 
leeway in development. Professor C. W. Biccard Jeppe, in the 
South African Overseas Year Book, expects that the cost of 
development will rise to at least~ss. to 6s. per ton milled, com- 
pared with 2s. 6d.-3s. before the war. 

In view of the labour and development situation it will not 
be too easy to maintain the aggregate of dividends paid by 
mature mines in the next year or two, unless there is substantial 
taxation relief. The present gross yields (allowing for Dominion 
Income Tax relief) of well-placed mines of the Central, East 
and Far East Rand vary individually according to their develop- 
ment situation, but Daggafontein, Grootvlei and Vogels— 
mature mines on the right side of their peak revenue prospects— 
all yield 4-43 per cent gross. Many serious investors no longer 
attempt any estimate of the necessary amounts to be set aside 
to take care of amortisation, because lives and future revenues 
are the sport of unknown future variations in costs, taxation. 
and the price of gold. 


* 


In the higher flights of fancy of prospectors and speculators, 
the whole watershed between the ridge of the Witwatersrand 
and the Vaal and Orange Rivers to the South has been 
envisaged as one vast goldfield. In a sense that fancy is true, 
because gold-bearing strata of the same general geological 
system underlie a large part of the area; but many a grave has 
been prematurely dug for failure to recognise that the essential 
conditions for economic exploitation are found only in relatively 
small areas. Gold-bearing ore is distributed throughout a 
considerable number of more or less lateral rock folds, carrying 
pay ore deposits of varying size, density and grouping. Some- 
times, as in substantial portions of the Main Reef series on the 
Rand outcrop, the distribution of the gold is even, consistent 
and predictable; sometimes, as in the Contact Reef, it is sparse 
and highly erratic. But there are also large areas where the Main 
Reef series is valueless because of low values or broken ground. 
The narrow margin between success and failure is shown by the 
fact that some of the richer portions of the Far East Rand— 
including East Geduld—were considered to be uneconomic 
until the pattern of the “ shoot system ” (that is to say, how the 
lenses of pay ore lie in that particular region) was discovered. 
But the risk of failure, partial or complete, or at least dis- 
appointment, is nevér very remote. 

This is the sort of background against which the lay mind 
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must appraise the chances of the new areas. In the Far West 
Rand the spectacular feature of recent years has been the 
wonderfully high and consistent values revealed in the actual de- 
velopment of the Blyvooruitzicht, the brilliant “ Corner House 
mine in which a large interest is held by West Witwaters- 
rand Areas. Development in this mine has shown almost 
100 per cent payability for several years, and it is now 
milling ore yielding over £5 per ton—three times the 
average for the whole of the Rand. But the significance of these 
remarkable results was given a new meaning a few months ago 
by a series of boreholes which seem to have proved the con- 
tinuation of the “carbon leader” of the main reef series—the 
distinctive Blyvoor feature—as far as ten miles beyond the 
western border of Blyvoor. This and related borehole results 
and development on the reef itself bear the interpretation that 
the whole of the Blyvoor property may prove to be as rich as 
the part already explored, that similar results may be shown 
by the newly-floated West Driefontein, and that there may be 
room for another two or three mines of similar calibre on the 
remaining unallocated West Witwatersrand property to the 
west. That, in brief, is why the market capitalisation of the 
West Witwatersrand group has advanced by, say, §0 per cent 
in the past nine months. Blyvoor has a market capitalisation 
in the region of £45,000,000, and West Driefortein £34,000,000. 
The other West Wit offshoots, Libanon and Venterspost, lie to 
the east of the Blyvoor-West Driefontein area, and are 
separated from it by a fauit. They do not at all reproduce the 
same remarkable conditions ; indeed, so far as the vital main 
reef series is concerned Venterspest is somewhat disappointing. 
By the same token, no one can yet say that the rich possibili- 
ties suggested by the important boreholes west of Blyvoor will 
in fact be realised. A borehole is not a gold mine. 

Though the general nature of the formation in the Orange 
Free State is similar to, and is a continuation of, the gold-bearing 
formation of the Rand, the exploitable horizons there do not 
belong to the famed Main Reef group. The basal reef which 
underlies the promising areas belongs to a higher series, and 
whereas the mines on the Rand (or ridge) are working the 
reef system near the outcrop, the basal reef, at an average depth 
of a mile beneath the surface, has a granite cap, the implications 
of which cannot be fully assessed until sufficient work has been 
done underground. The discoveries which have doubled 
the share prices of African and European, Western Hold- 
ings and Lydenburg Estates in the past year have been 
achieved by geophysical survey, diamond drilling and 
similar means. So far as these methods go (and it is a long 
way with modern techniques) they have established the pos- 
sibility of at least four mines on the Rand scale, and experts 
agree that the values disclosed and the proving of the formation 
justify the heavy capital expenditure involved in shaft sinking 
and extensive underground development. But provision will also 
have to be made for power, water supply, housing and trans- 
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rt before large scale operations can be undertaken, and un}; 
a formation has actually been opened up, no final decisions ™~ 
be taken whether the further heavy expenditure of equipping 
the mines for actual production will in the event be justified 
Some years’ patience will therefore be needed before there wil) 
be any certainty of profitable mining. The St. Helena property 
of Western Holdings, which is under the technical manage. 
ment of the Union Corporation, is expected to raise 
funds for shaft sinking in the near future. The Anglo- 
American Corporation has an interest in St. Helena jp 
addition to its predominant stake, through African and Euro. 
pean (market capitalisation £25,000,000), in the Odenaalsrust 
Block 7 area which is expected to contain three mines. Orange 
Free State Investment Trust (OFSITS) is the Anglo-American 
holding company for its OFS interests, just as the West Rand 
Investment Trust (WRITS) is the holding company for the 
group’s West Rand interest. 

All these technical possibilities have an encouraging ring for 
the speculator. The technical potentialities of many properties 
in the exploratory stage may be sufficiently well attested to dis- 
countenance any outright statement that this or that share 
price is too high—or that it is too low. Do speculators under 
the thrill of “shop” tips ever pause to reflect that five years 
is a short time for exploiting a new mining ficld in the middle 
of a desolate veld some fifty miles distant from the nearest 
existing communities? It may not be wholly without signi- 
ficance that there has been a steady liquidation of mining shares 
on a large scale, especially the more speculative issues, from 
the Cape to London during the last eighteen months. Thteie 
have been far too many private cables tipping little known 
or unquoted shares on the strength of some name which 
to the uninitiated suggests the reflected glamour from pro- 


perties where the technical situation really offers potentialities. | 


The spirit of the moment is to discount the future a long way 
ahead, to minjmise the time to be spent and difficulties to be 
overcome, and, accordingly, to poise unduly large market 
capitalisations on the tenuous basis of a few borehole results. 
“ Freddies ” (Free State Development) in which the Stock Ex. 
change granted permission to deal last week—after some 
months of active dealings under Appendix 34E—have 3 
market capitalisation of over £5,000,00c with, up to the present, 
nothing that could be given a stronger mining term than 
“ prospects.” The prices of such shares as New Union, 
Middlevlei, Middle Wits, among others, said to be hopefully 
awaiting formal admission to the London market, seem to owe 
even more to the cupidity of speculators. Following the Stock 
Exchange decision on New Durban Roodepoort, they have 
experienced a modest reverse. It is one of the recurrent mys- 
teries of the Kaffir market that memories are so short. Before 
another Kaffir bubble begins to develop the speculating Bourbons 
might pause to reflect that only the Napoleons make Kaffr 
finance pay. 


Business Notes 


Dollar Obscurity 


The Chancellor’s statement in the debate on food supplies 
—made too late for considered comment in last week’s issue— 
seemed at first glance to have filled in much of the lacking data 
about Britain’s external position in 1946. Read in conjunction 
with recent Ministerial replies to questions, it appeared to reveal 
almost the whole of the prospective overall balance-sheet. More- 
over, the position apparently disclosed looked a good deal less 
depressing than that indicated in the Statistical White Paper of 
last December. Unhappily, a little reflection shows not only 
that the disclosed balance-sheet is still far from complete, but that 
the new data may be positively’ misleading without further 
analysis. 

On the matter that gave rise tg the whole furore—the state of 
the dollar account—the public is indeed little more enlightened 
than before. No estimates have been given of the prospective 
cost of dollar imports or of the dollar element in the bill for 
maintenance of forces overseas, and nothing whatever has been 
said about the state of the sterling area dollar pool. Information 
about these matters might have shed light on the most obscure 


question of all—the position of the gold and dollar reserve, 
about which Mr Dalton maintains an uncompromising reticence 
This, it appears, is the Treasury’s most cherished secret. Th¢ 
Chancellor does not expect even his Ministerial colleagues to be 
So indiscreet as to ask about it—or, at least, not often. If thete 
is this doctrine of obscurity even within the Cabinet, Parliament 
obviously stands no chance of obtaining information. It has © 
be content with the end-October figure of £450 million—and a 
oblique suggestion that the total now must be less. 


During at least the greater of the war period, securil) 
considerations were a suflicienr emake for such secrecy ; and 
before the war the habit of disclosing Exchange Account holdings 
only after a three-month interval could be justified by te 
existence of a free exchange market, and the prevalent movemenis 
of hot money. Neither of these conditions obtains now ; and th 
only conceivable argument for secrecy is that disclosure of a large 
figure might, through its effect on US opinion, impair the passeg 
of the loan through s, while disclosure of a low figufe 
might make sterling area creditors less willing to continue © 
accept payment for their exports in sterling. It is not an arg’ 
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ment that carries conviction. As it is known that the ratio 
of the reserve to quick external liabilities was last autumn as low 
as one-eighth, it might have been: thought that a little more or 
less would make no real difference to Britain’s bargaining position 
Admittedly, there is room for difference of opinion on the matter. 
But, given this secrecy about the dollar position, and this particu- 
lar justification of it, there was surely need for special care in 
presenting the overall figures. To show the Position in too 
favourable a light is bound to magnify the obstacles that the loan 
agreement must surmount in Congress. And at home it simply 
intensifies the difficulty of reconciling public opinion to continued 
austerity. 
* * * 


Deficit Still £750 Million ? 


Yet that is what seems to have happened. After a useful 
account of the internal system of import control—which, to those 
unfamiliar with the mechanism, must have seemed quite im- 
pressive—the Chancellor revealed the main categories of the pro- 
gramme for the first six months of this year. Food and agricul- 
tural products will require £300 million ; raw materials, £180 
million; manufactures, £23 million; tobacco, £23 million; 
films, £18 million ; other items, a negligible sum. The im- 
pression conveyed was that this was a comprehensive list, and 
that, to the indicated annual rate of, say, £1,075 million, all that 
needed to be added to obtain a figure of total outgoings was the 
costs of the forces overseas and of relief. Mr Dalton put the 
military costs at £25 million per month, which so neatly aligned 
with the estimate of the $1,200 million per annum recently 
reported from Ottawa to have been given by Sir Wilfrid Eady 
for special expenditure overseas that it appeared that £300 million 
was the only addition required to the import bill. 

This gave a global outlay of £1,375 million, which tallied pre- 
cisely with Sir Wilfrid’s figure of $5,500 million. But if the total 
outlay was to be no more than this, it was inconceivabie that the 
adverse balance would reach the £750 million estimated during 
the Washington negotiations, for that would mé¢an that exports 
plus the balance of invisible current items Goukt yield no more 
than £625 million. 

It now appears that this seemingly plausible reasoning was 

quite misplaced. Mr Dalton’s import figures, contrary to all 
precedent for public statistics, were stated f.o.b. instead of c.if. 
Given the present level of freight rates, the addition required to 
bring them into line with c.i.f. figures must be of the order of 
20 per cent. Secondly, nothing is included for petrol—except 
such portion of petrol supplies as may be presumed to be em- 
braced by the separate estimate for maintenance of overseas 
forces. Thirdly, this estimate—the £300 million—does not, after 
all, go beyond purely: military expenditure. A further undis- 
closed sum must be added for non-military expenditure such as 
relief and special financial assistance to countries such as Greece. 
A minimum allowance for these three factors would raise the 
global total from the apparent £1,375 million to £1,700-£1,750 
million, and it may well be higher. 
; In short, the original estimate of a deficiency of the order of 
£750 million for this year apparently still stands. The January 
export figure was £57 million, and it is reported that this month’s 
will reach £60 million. But these figures (as if deliberately to 
increase the fog that surrounds the whole subject) still include 
substantial governmental and other non-commercial shipments. 
The White Paper implied that true receipts from exports ought 
to be running at a rate of about £950 million by the end of this 
year, but -it- would probably be optimistic to expect the year’s 
effective receipts to be much above two-thirds of this sum, when 
account js taken Of the inevitable lag between shipment and pay- 
ment. There remain. the invisibles, which are almost equally 
difficult to estimate. Receipts from investments and commissions 
will obviously remain depressed, but activity in the freight 
markets is assured. Altogether, there is perhaps reason to hope 
that total income, from exports plus net invisibles, will be on the 
right side of £1,000 million. 


* * * 


The Export Problem 


‘When even the immediate outlook is so obscure, it would be 
foolish to try to look further ahead. But, to put these figures 
in perspective, it may be noted that the “full equilibrium” en- 
Visaged in the White Paper of last December will require even 
larger total payments for imports than are in prospect this 
year. The 1946 programme, excluding certain supplies for 
the forces overseas, is still equivalent to no more than 
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three-quarters of the 1936-38 average volume, despite the fact 
that a large sector of industry is still either engaged on war 
production or in process of reconversion. To restore the total 
of supplies to pre-war volume would require, at present prices 
and freight rates, a further £500 million or thereabouts, raising 
the total import bill (c.i.f.) to over £1,800 million. 

Even a complete elimination of all special expenditure over- 
seas would hardly make room for such an increase, yet expanding 
exports will themselves demand a higher import total than at 
present unless domestic austerity is to become still more pro- 
nounced. During the Washington talks, it was assumed (as 
the White Paper shows) that a 50 per cent increase in the pre- 
war volume of exports would suffice to support the pre-war 
volume of imports ; but any such assumption now would imply 
distinctly sanguine estimates of invisibles, for the indicated export 
yield (on a doubled price-level) would be no more than £1,425 
million. But the White Paper further contemplated that “ to 
reach and maintain full equilibrium” the physical imports 
would need to exceed their pre-war level—perhaps at an additional 
cost of £200 million or more. It was to provide for such an 
expansion that the export target was raised to 175 per cent 
of the pre-war level. 

Against the present background of the American loan un- 
certainties—and the certainty that mere delay in ratification puts 
fresh strain upon precicus dollar reserves—such juggling with 
astronomical import figures is merely building castles in the air. 
The hard fact is that a herculean export effort is needed to 
prevent deepening austerity. Only when that danger has been 
averted will there be scope for import expansion to permit an 
improved standard of living. It is high time to bring the whole 
subject down to earth, and soberly to consider by what means 
and in what directions the export target may be reached. 


* * x 


Railway Dividend Policy 


The Southern Railway’s decision to maintain the deferred 
ordinary dividend at 2 per cent has been followed by a § per cent 
ordinary payment by the Great Western. This compares with 
44 per cent for the three years 1942-44, and it is, in fact, the highest 
dividend since 54 per cent was paid in 1930. The market was in- 
clined to belittle the increased payment, though it was in fact 
short-earned to the extent of 0.6 per cent. Net revenue has 
increased by a mere £3,456 to £6,943,585, and the increase in the 
ordinary dividend, which amounts to £214,649, is made up by 
an appropriation of £150,000 from contingency fund, and by a net 
draft of £42,670 on the balance of revenue carried forward. The 
contingency fund (which, as the chairman pointed out last year, 
is an entirely free reserve) stands in the balance sheet, after the 
£150,000 appropriation, at £4,803,475, or £1,840,000 more than at 
December 31, 1939. At the end of 1944, it appeared at £4,548,725; 
it would therefore seem that the fund has received further credit 
during the year amounting to £402,750, which could only be in 
respect of profits of earlier years. Doubtless this point will be 
elaborated in the chairman’s speech early next month. It is not 
mentioned in the directors’ report, though this does disclose that 
discussions are proceeding between the railways and the Govern- 
ment regarding war damage, and that the companies’ contribution 
will not exceed 50 per cent of the total claim. The Great Western 
liability is not yet known, but the directors are satisfied that ample 
free resources are available to meet it—no specific allocation has 
been made in the accounts—and if it should be desirable to write 
the amount off, the effect on net revenue will not be appreciable 
over a period of years. 

No special features emerge from the Southern Railway state- 
ment. Net. revenue is slightly lower—£6,989,301 against 
£7,000,052—and -the 2 per cent deferred dividend is short- 
earned to the minor extent of £14,279. It will, of course, be 
recalled that the Southern Railway has taken war damage liability 
into consideration in preparing its accounts during the control 
period, and has not made-any specific provision from disclosed 
profits. Possibly this method of making inner reserves accounts 
for the stability of the latest year’s revenue figure, and for the 
absence of any specific refunds from past provisions. But it 
must be remembered that the Southern suffered more intensive 
and prolonged war damage than any other main line system, and 
little has been vouchsafed since 1943—at least to the public— 
about the nature of the settlement of war damage claims between 
the railway “utility group.” London Transport net revenue for 
1945. also.shows little ostensible change. The total (excluding 
an amount of £1,170 brought in from “C™” Stock interest fund) 
is £4,686,182. Again disregarding the “C” Stock interest 
transfer in the previous year (£11,050) this represents an increase 
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of £23,946 in rental and other revenues Over the corresponding 
figure of £4,662,236 for 1944. But to some undisclosed extent, 
the latest revenue figure contains profits on investment and an 
exceptional credit arising from adjustments for earlier years. All 
that is disclosed of these adventitious items 1s that they exceed 
by £23,946 the corresponding amount brought into the accounts 
for the year 1944. London Transport’s form of interest statement 
could, in this respect, be made clearer and more informative. 


* * * 


LMS Accounts 


The “full” accounts of the LMS—they remain of course in 
their wartime austerity garb—throw a little more light upon the 
board’s dividend policy. In their report, the directors show that 
£1,900,000 has been transferred from net revenue during the 
five years 1940-44 to meet war-time contingencies, including war 
damage contributions. After withdrawing {£500,000 from this 
contingency fund, the remaining balance will be £2,095,568, and 
the directors consider that this balance “ should be retained until 
the liability for, and the incidence of, the war damage contributions 
of the company can be more clearly seen.” But no light is shed 
upon the nature of the £519,000 written back into last year’s 
revenue but earned in earlier years, and, subject to what Lord 
Royden may disclose on Friday next, it would seem that these 
two special credits have less bearing upon future dividend policy 
than might have been inferred from the dividend announcement. 

Meanwhile, the Trust Fund set up by the LMS under the 
Control Agreement in respect of arrears of maintenance, con- 
tinues to wax. Including joint lines, it stands at £34,688,614, 
compared with £28,949,982 at the end of 1944, and £17,310,541 
at the end of 1942. This Trust Fund represents specific pay- 
ments for maintenance which has accrued but has not been 
carried out. It represents the estimated arrears of accumulated 
maintenance during the war, calculated by reference to the 
average expenditure of the years 1935-7—with, of course, suitable 
allowance for changes in prices and in assets to be maintained. 
But it includes nothing for abnormal wear and tear due to hard 
war-time usage of the railway sytems, which the Coalition 
Government undertook to meet. 

These questions of war damage, under-maintenance and 
abnormal wear and tear abound in technicalities, and the final 
ascertainment cannot be made until the control agreement comes 
to an end. If, however, the railway chairmen do not regard them 
as impolitic for public discussion—and the approach of railway 
nationalisation would, in any case, justify bringing them into the 
open—they would greatly assist their stockholders and those, 
like The Economist, who are anxious to know what the war has 
cost and what nationalisation may cost. 


* * * 


Offers for Sale “on Probation ”’ 


It is the unenviable record of the Capital Issues Committee 
that almost every one of its essays in the technique of control 
of the capital market has been open to criticism on the ground 
of administrative confusion—apart altogether from objections on 
grounds of policy. The latest move provides another example 
of gratuitous paper-chasing. When the new Investment Bill is 
on the Statute Book, the undefended and anomalous distinction 
between placings and offers for sale of securities, whereby the 
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latter are, and the former are not, subject to CIC control wilj 
disappear. The Treasury will then entirely disinterest itself jp 
the precise technique used to redistribute existing securities 
thus carrying into full effect the intention contained in Sir John 
Anderson’s pronouncement shortly after VE day. 

Now that the principle of decontrolling offers for sale has been 
endorsed by the present Government, after so long a delay, the 
immediate requirement is some means of short-circuiting Defence 
(Finance) Regulation 6 to obtain CIC consent for offers untij 
their permission is washed out by the passage of the Investmen 
Bill. With this object apparently in view, the Stock Exchange 
Council have now been informed “ that special arrangements exist 
whereby applications for permission to make offers for sale are 
considered with all possible speed, and that there is no reason to 
expect that straightforward applications will encounter difficulties.” 
The following requirements, it is stated, have been laid down 
for such submissions to the CIC: 

“ Name and address of company ; nature of business ; authorised 
and issued capital ; when the securities to be sold were issued: 
approximate sale price ; whether the proposed offer for sale is a 
the instance of the company, or with the approval of the com- 
pany ; whether any considerable portion of the shares to be sold 
is held by residents outside the U.K. ; if so, where ; copy of the 
latest balance-sheet.” 

It may well be asked what possible justification there can be 
for requiring preparation and submission of such particulars 
(which entail far more than a mere clerical job for issuing houses) 
when the whole apparatus of control of this class of transaction 
is in course of being thrown overboard. The provision italicised 
above is difficult to understand, for it is, of course, impossible 
to obtain permission to deal on the Stock Exchange without under- 
takings, involving resolutions of the Board in a specified form, 
from the company or authority whose securities are concerned. 
And if it be argued that there is some genuine Treasury need to 
be informed of these particulars, why are they not required to 
be disclosed if the marketing operation is to be done by the 
alternative method of placing? This incident may not be of 
major importance in itself, since the Committee’s sway in this 
particular field will soon cease. It is significant, however, for the 

example it provides of the type of official clumsiness which is at 
the root of the city’s dread of Government direction of the 
capital market. 

_ Meanwhile, the Stock Exchange Council continues its delibers- 
tions on the long-standing controversy about the rights and wrongs 

of placings. No one in possession of the facts could dispute the 
need for retention of the placing method of distribution in appro- 
priate cases; its complete abolition would bar many legitimate 
and desirable operations. The real problem is to ensure that 
it is not used in inappropriate circumstances. But even where 
this technique is clearly justified on merits—the Douglas Holiday 

Camp introduction is a good example—there remains the risk of 

disorder in the market and of public criticism. 


* x we 
French Sterling Balances 


The past week has brought three items of news that concern 
Anglo-French financial relations. First, the proposal of M. Andre 
Philip, French Minister of Finance, to reduce from four to two 
years the period over which the capital levy will be spread 
(this was reported in The Economist of February 16th) has 
been accepted as one means towards reducing the Budget deficit. 
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The combined yield this year of the levies on capital and on 
wartime gains is expected to be Frs. 50,000 million instead of 
Frs. 33,000 million. This change, of course, is of direct interest 
to British owners of assets in France and of French securities, 
for, according to the law passed on August 15th last year, the 
capital levy is payable on all French assets, whether owned by 
French nationals or foreigners—provided that the value of indi- 
dual holdings exceeds Frs. 200,000. Returns have to be made by 
April 15th. 

Secondly, the controversy surrounding British holdings of 
French “Rentes”—arising from a misuriderstanding—appears 
now to have been settled. Owners are given the choice between 
repayment and conversion. In each case arrears of interest are 
to be paid at the old interest rates up to November 1, 1945. 
Owners who choose repayment of capital will shortly be given 
satisfaction in full at the old rate of exchange of Frs. 200 a £1; 
the delay in repayments (these were due on November 1st) has 
been caused not by any intention of the French Government to 
take advantage of the devaluation of the franc but, it is under- 
stood, by the time taken to check the bonds. 

Thirdly, the requisitioning of French cash balances in this 
country, envisaged by the Anglo-French Financial Agreement of 
March, 1945, is to take place shortly. At the time of the devalua- 
tion of the franc, the French Government took requisitioning 
powers over all French overseas assets. A special decree provides 
specifically for the taking over of cash balances in this country. 
All that remains to be done is the act of requisitioning—provided 
the Custodian of Enemy Property is now ready to release the 
funds. Insofar as they are not used up in the settlement of 
inter-governmental wartime claims, these balances can be utilised 
by the French in reduction of the debt incurred by them in this 
country during the currency of the present Anglo-French Finan- 
cial Agreement. The terms on which the Agreement is to be 
extended are still under negotiation. 


* x x 


Report on Shipbuilding 


The statistics presented during the Washington financial 
negotiations (published last December in a White Paper, Cmd. 
6707) for the first time revealed the full extent of Britain’s war- 
time merchant shipping losses. The total tonnage of ships (of 
1,600 gross tons and over) fell from 22.1 million deadweight tons 
at the beginning of September, 1939, to 15.9 million on June 30, 
1945, and the dry cargo tonnage declined by nearly a third, from 
7.7 million deadweight tons to 12.2 million. Jt is in the light 
of thes: unpleasant facts that the shipbuilding statistics issued by 
Lioyd’s Register of Shipping this week should be read. The 
question is how quickly can the British shipbuilding industry 
make good the ravages of the war and recover its formerly im- 
portant Overseas markets. 


The total tonnage of merchant ships launched in 1945 is 898,000 
gross ; this compares with an output of 1,030,000 gross tons in 
1938 and 921,000 tons in 1937. The industry is thus rapidly re- 
suming its prewar stride. But last year’s output was equivalent 
to only about a fifth of war losses, which, in terms of gross tons, 
were nearly 4,500,000 tons; moreover, only about 18,000 gross 
tons were for overseas—3,700 tons for the Dominions and 14,600 
tons for Norway. Production this year can be expected to exceed 
the 1,000,000 gross ton mark by a safe margin, for the tonnage 
on hand at the end of last year, at 1,613,000 gross, was 471,000 
tons higher than at the end of 1944. After the last war, too, 
the production of merchant ships was rapidly accelerated, reaching 
056,000 gross tons in 1920. Provided it could be increased with 
fqual speed now, wartime losses, at any rate in the cargo category, 
ould be largely made good within three years, though this would 
leave no margin for exports and for the replacement of worn- 
but tonnage. There is much to be said for going ahead quickly, 
though it would be a mistake to extend building capacity (as 
distinct from the modernisation of existing capacity) much beyond 

€ point at which it will find employment over a period of years 
xtending beyond the replacement of war losses. The volume 
f work likely to be available to an efficient shipbuilding industry 
should be at least as high as it was between 1923 and 1930, when 
t averaged 1,185,000 gross tons a year. There should be no 
shortage of overseas orders, and a substantial proportion of exist- 

g British tonnage will have to be replaced during the next few 
ears. Nevertheless, prudence may dictate a further switch from 
aval to merchant ship construction in preference to an inflation 
bt total capacity, 


The great rise in coal prices since 1939 is not yet decisively 
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reflected in the method of propulsion and fuelling of the ships 
launched in 1945. The tonnage of vessels fitted with internal 
combustion engines represents 37.9 per cent. of the total output 
of steam and motor tonnage. The corresponding proportions for 
1937 and 1938 were 42.4 per cent. and 45.4 per cent. By contrast, 
the tonnage of steamers fitted for burning oil, at 342,000 gross, was 
proportionately slightly higher last year than in 1938. 


x x x 


Motor Industry News 


The horse-power tax controversy was settled by Mr Hugh 
Dalton’s recent announcement that the new cubic capacity 
tax on private cars is to come in force at the beginning of 
next year. The tax, it will be remembered, is to be applied 
in small steps of 100 c.; it is to be 20s. per 100 c.c., 
with a minimum of £7 10s. a year. In other words, while de- 
signers of engines will now enjoy a little more freedom than 
under the old horge-power tax, the proposal that the instrument 
of taxation should be used to accentuate demand on medium- 
powered cars and on fewer horse-power categories has been 
rejected. Manufacturers who objected to the adoption of this 
principle have had their way; the rate of expansion of exports to 
foreign markets will show whether they were right or wrong. 
In the matter of the width of "buses, on the other hand, the 
Government has at last conceded an overdue reform; the increase 
from 7 ft. 6 in. to 8 ft. wili not only add to the convenience of 
passengers and conductors, but it will also facilitate sales over- 
seas where the wider variety has long been preferred. At home 
the use of the wider "bus on specific routes will still have to be 
sanctioned by the Regional Traffic Commissioners of the Ministry 
of War Transport; a substantial extension of their employ- 
ment is envisaged. 

Although the Government has given way to the motor industry 
in the matter of private car taxation, its decision to set up a 
National Advisory Council for the industry, announced on 
Monday by Mr John Wilmot, Minister of Supply and Aircraft 
Production, suggests that it is not content with leaving matters 
there. The Advisory Council, so it seems, is to be similar in 
composition to the working parties set up by the Board of Trade. 
It is to be a means of consultation between the industry and the 
Government, not merely on routine matters, but on imports, 
exports, research, design, technical development, production 
methods and other matters concerning the practices of the 
industry. 

The President of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, Mr R. C. Rootes, has expresed regret “that this particu- 
lar development has become necessary at a time when the problems 
of the industry’s reconversion . . . . are so extreme,” though, 
like other spokesmen of the motor manufacturers, he holds that 
the Council might be of value to the industry. The general 
attitude of the industry was, perhaps, expressed by Mr Rootes 
who said that it “ prides itself—and has an undeniable record— 
as being an efficient and modern industry.” Everything turns, 
of course, on what is meant by efficiency. No doubt the indi- 
vidual firms in the industry are efficient within the limits of 
their production policy. But the efficiency of its parts does not 
necessarily ensure the cfficiency of the industry as a whole, 
especially if by efficiency is meant its ability to market low- 
priced cars in foreign markets-in competition with other exporting 
countries. 


* x * 


Imperial Tobacco and BAT 


A surprise statement accompanied the Imperial Tobacco pre- 
liminary figures, revealing that the company had _ issued 
£10,000,000, 3 per cent ten-year notes at 99} to meet the large 
increase of capital in the business. This has naturally attracted 
more than usual interest to the position now disclosed in the full 
report. Notwithstanding the note issue, which is reflected in a rise 
in net liquid assets from £47.1 million to £58.7 million, the bank 
overdraft has increased by over £4 million to £14.4 million. 
These changes are due in the main to an increase of £8 million 
in the book value of stocks, which have now reached {57.5 
million. 

The factor responsible for the expansion in stocks—the con- 
siderable increase in the cost of leaf—also accounts for a reduc- 
tion in trading profits, which show a fall of as much as £3 
million at £13.2 million. The fact that the net profit after tax 
is actually £236,000 higher at £7,777,242 is due to the receipt 
of an EPT refund of £1.4 million, compared with an EPT pay- 
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ment in the previous year of £2.6 million. Tax-free earnings on 
the ordinary capital are equivalent to 19.6 per cent—of which 
over 3$ per cent is due to the EPT refund—while the total 
dividend is repeated for the third year in succession at 17} per 
cent. 

The presentation of the accounts incorporates a number of 
Cohen Committee recommendations, and though the time factor 
has precluded the preparation of consolidated accounts on this 
occasion they are promised for the future, provided the share- 
holders agree to alter the company’s Article which requires sub- 
“mission of the accounts within four months of the close of the 
financial year. The expressed hope that accounts will be avail- 
able within five months implies an administrative and accounting 
feat of high order for a group of undertakings of this size and 
complexity. 

Higher leaf prices also provided a theme for Mr Gray Miller’s 
speech at the British-American Tobacco meeting, though they 
have produced somewhat less marked effects on the liquid posi- 
tion of BAT compared with Imperial Tobacco. The high spot 
of the meeting, however, was the report on the group’s oversea 
assets. In Europe and the Far East they seem to have suffered 
remarkably little physically, but the position in the Dutch East 
Indies is “ disquieting.” Lack of transport, shortage of supplies, 
labour difficulties and currency uncertainties have so far pre- 
cluded the resumption of business on any important scale in 
China, but it is hoped that full-scale operations will become 
possible “in the not too distant future.” 


* * 


The Bank’s “ Summary ” 


The more last week’s announcement that the Bank of 
England’s Statistical Summary is to be displaced by the new 
Digest of Statistics is considered, the more regrettable the deci- 
sion appears. There is obvious merit in the plan to assemble 
summaries of all the principal economic and financial statistics 
within a single cover ; and in view of the current paper shortage 
it is particularly desirable to avoid any unnecessary duplication. 
When the withdrawal of the Bank’s Summary was announced, 
it was evident that there would be some loss of convenience for 
those who need mainly financial statistics. But there was at 
least the consoling assurance that the change would not involve 
any reduction in the whole corpus of available material. 

Detailed comparison of the Summary with the Digest shows 
this to be only broadly true. The special information for which 
the Summary has always bén the original (and only) source— 
the currency circulation statistics and the subdivision of bank 
deposits into current and deposit balances—does, indeed, figure 
in the Digest. But the Finance Section—comprising four tables 
only—is certainly its weakest feature, and the evident need 
for compression has crowded out some of the constituent data 
even from the “original” series. The new currency tables 
give only the clearing banks’ till money and the total circulation 
figures (with the base date of the Bank’s index revised from 
1935 to 1938): they omit the customary monthly figures of 
coinage ; Scottish and Irish bank circulations and holdings of Bank 
of England notes ; and of the Bank of England Issue Department. 

Hardly less regrettable—and to many users, perhaps even 
more so—is the disappearance of a number of convenient series, 
with annual and monthly averages, of figures otherwise available. 
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holdings or reserves—from the Bank return, only deposits dg and | 
are presented; no figures of outstanding floating debt or weekly | banke 
offerings of Treasury bills and deposit receipts; no actual g same 
cumulative figures of small savings; no information about security dimin 
prices. And from an otherwise comprehensive clearing bank; £10/{ 
table, it omits the usual ratios of assets to deposits. Of th in 19: 
Digest’s four tables, two are in effect a telescoping of much mor are a 
informative tables from the Summary. The other two Rive {10/4 
weekly averages (not actual figures) of Exchequer receipts anj But i 
issues, and central Government borrowing. These are new com. nearly 
pilations from material readily aocessible but are definitely stantiz 
valuable, especially the second of the two. : The 
In its present form, in short, the Digest’s Finance section js power 
a complement to the Summary rather than a substitute for jt note, | 
And it is hard not to feel that the decision to withdraw the Bank’ tion, ¢ 
publication has been too hastily taken. No doubt the Bank wili £1 not 
ensure that “ original” information formerly published will cop. unit, | 
tinue to be available in one form or another, but unless and unt] total. 
the Digest can give more space to reproduction of “ second-hand” done | 
financial data, the statistics-using public will suffer inconvenience of £5 
And the pressure on its space (coupled with a presumed desir: £109 1 
to avoid making the wholz issue too bulky) may also create ap clusior 
obstacle to publication of occasional tables giving special inform- market 
tion. The Summary, published by a nationalised Bank in , the ma 
post-war world, might have been a nucleus around which an larger | 
even more informative survey might have been built, and the 
fact that part of its contents was being made redundant by th 
Digest would have supplied an incentive to include additional Bank 
material—even, perhaps, outside the field of statistics in th W 
strictest sense. Indeed, this is what has happened in the United ment s 
States, where the Survey of Current Business and the Federal the Bar 
Reserve Bulletin have developed side by side. It is a pity that: ence cé 
comparable opportunity has been ignored. holding 
that ap 
* * * has no’ 
who ov 
New Currency Statistics _— 
As if to lend distinction to the last issue, the December ensure 
Summary has a useful addition to the regular series of tables. For accept, 
the first time since 1939, there is disclosed the d‘stribution of the if they 
different denominations of notes in the Bank of England’s active the Go 
note circulation— that is, the total issue minus the notes held in the etl 
Banking Department reserve. The new table is reproduced below. 
Notes of £10 and over, it will be recalled, ceased to be leg:l 
tender on May rst last, but the withdrawal cast its shadow before, 
BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES 
/ million 
Woaeetays | l/- | a | £5 | G10 | £20 | £50 | £100 | fyijqe) Tat 
1938... 522 | 279-9) 40:3 161] 53/104 345 420 a ¢ 
BD nna a xhtine 58-2 | 3195 / 39-4 15-0] 43/122 25-6 382 S13 
Oi iis. Weve 66-7 | 381-1 41-2 14-4] 3:8 10-9 220 4:5 SMT < 
1941. 75-4 448-7 42:5 14-2] 3-7, 11-1 | 22-4 34:0 O22 
Ss as aectes 83-9 | 573-8 50-1 15-3] 3-9 | 12-2 24-3 44:9 O03 
BBS Scores ccs 90-9 | 711-7) 64-2 12-1] 3-2) 9-7) 19-7 54-6) 964 
BG ei. swig oe st 97-1 | 861-4) 84-5. 82] 26) Th) 15-1 59:3 11357 
BERS ca cg ake; 1018 72 47] 1-9) 4-8: 10-8 65-7 1202 


* Mainly used as bankers’ reserves and (within the Benk of England) as cover for Scott 
and Irish note issues. 
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and all except the over-£100 denominations (mainly used in 
bankers’ reserves) began to decline steeply in 1943. With the 
same exception, these larger notes were, indeed, playing a 
diminishing part im the total circulation even before then: 
{10/£100 denominations accounted for 14.6 per cent of the total 
in 1938, but only 6.9 per cent in 1942. Since the figures given 
are annual averages, the 1945 total of £22 million for the 
{£10/£100 notes does not show the full effects of the withdrawal. 
But it is understood that the £100 notes, which accounted for 
nearly half the residue of the withdrawn notes, are still sub- 
stantial. Evidently, these outstanding holdings are mainly abroad. 

The effects of rising prices and of increased popular spending 
power are plainly seen in the decline in importance of the Ios. 
note, which now represents only 7.9 per cent of the total circula- 
tion, compared with 10.9 per cent in 1938. In ‘consequence, the 
{£1 note has become overwhelmingly the most important currency 
unit, now absorbing 78 per cent., against 57 per cent. of the 
total. One other relationship may be noted. The £5 note has 
done no more than to replace the larger notes; the aggregate 
of £5 to £100 notes in 1938 was £111 million; in 1945 it was 
{109 million. It is perhaps dangerous to draw too definite con- 
clusions from figures such as these. But if it is true that black 
market capital is held in relatively large notes, it would seem that 
the market cannot be substantial—unless foreign holdings of the 
larger notes have declined since 1938, which seems improbable. 

* * 


Bank of New Zealand Share Offer 


When, some three momhs ago, the New Zealand Govern- 
ment secured powers to take over the remainder of the capital of 
the Bank of New Zealand (it already held the £1,875,000 of prefer- 
ence capital and the £234,375 of “C” Mortgage shares), external 
holdings were excluded from the compulsory vesting provisions 
that applied to holdings within the Dominion. The Government 
has now made an offer to shareholders on the London register, 
who own 505,000 of the 3,750,000 £1 ordinary shares and nearly 
53,000 of the 468,750 £1 “D” Mortgage shares. The situation 
thus created is a curious one. Although care has been taken to 
ensure that overseas holders are under no legal compulsion to 
accept, no indication has been given of what their fate would be 
if they decline to do so. The Board is now wholly appointed by 
the Government’; all shareholders’ voting rights have been can- 
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celled ; it is no longer “ necessary” to hold any meeting of pro- 
prietors ; and any resolution passed at a meeting would have no 
legal effect. Clearly, the Government would be in a position to 
penalise dissentients, and no information about its intentions is 
available in London. 

In principle, this is a thoroughly unsatisfactory position. But, 
at least so far as the ordinary shareholders are concerned, it is 
of mainly academic significance. The offer to them, allowing 
for the exchange factor, is identical with that made to the New 
Zealand holders, and embraces an additional option to exchange 
into the London issue of 3} per cent New Zealand stock, 
1962-65, now standing at 105}. The purchase price—36s. in 
cash or stock at par—is based on the market valuation of the 
shares on the eve of the offer ; and, however questionable this 
basis may be in principle, it so happens that 36s. comes close to the 
highest quotation since 1937. AS, in addition, a private investor 
who accepts the 3} per cent stock will receive the current half- 
year’s interest free of UK tax, the offer is not unattractive. 

Holders of the “D” mortgage shares, however, are more 
roughly handled. Those in New Zealand were offered {NZI Ios. 
in cash or 3 per cent Government stock at par registered in New 
Zealand ; but in the case of the London holders the cash portion 
of the offer is dropped to £1 Is. (with an additional option of 3} 
per cent London register stock at the same rate)—equivalent to 
£NZ1 6s. 3d. In this case, too, the price is ostensibly based 
upon the market. But it hardly seems reasonable that New 
Zealand should take advantage of the relative narrowness of 
the London market to offer less favourable terms to holders who 
are theoretically privileged by their immunity from compulsory 
acquisition. Moreover, if differential treatment could be justified 
by the differences in the market—and surely it cannot be—what 
possible reason can there be for reducing only the cash and 
London stock options while maintaining the terms for exchange 
into stock registered in New Zealand? 


x x x 


Attracting the Tourist 


Tuesday's discussion in the House of Lords on the need to 
encourage foreign visitors to come to this country produced plenty 
of good humour, but it was coupled with a businesslike approach 
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to the problem of stimulating one of Britain’s least regarded 
export industries. Before the war, three-quarters of a million 
visitors came to this country each year, and they spent roughly 
£30 million a year. Indeed, only a handful of export industries 
produced better net receipts in support of this country’s balance 
of payments. In the distribution of export targets, the tourist 
trade has been given a high theoretical place. The practical 
question is how soon the target can be reached—when thé British 
scene will be less drab, British food less dreary, and "British hotels 
freed from the shackles of requisition, with ter ifen, Sheffield 


cutlery and Stoke china to eae et bSards. 
__ Their lordships acceptéd the obvious view that Britain will 


ot @ lOdestar for the traveller this year, but they also stressed 

e opportunity of attracting tourists in larger numbers in 1947. 
By 1948 when the Olympic Games’are to be held in this country 
and most certainly by 1951 (if the*proposed international exhibi- 
tion takes place), the tourist industry should be thriving and 
profitable. The Lords, however, did not consider in detail how 
these practical targets could be achieved. The tourist industry 
is the protégé of the Catering Wages Commission under the Act 
of 1943. The Commission’s report on the tourist industry has 
only recently appeared, and it is unfortunately a disappointing 
document. 
_ It proposes that a National Travel, Holiday and Catering Board 
should be set up, consisting of the Travel Association and a 
Catering Development Association. The Travel Association has 
in fact held the fort for the tourist trade since 1929, despite many 
handicaps to its work. It is suggested that in future it should 
receive an equal subvention from the State for every £ subscribed 
voluntarily by its members. This method of finance has its 
weaknesses and its dangers, and it is at least Open to argument 
whether an independent body would not wield greater authority 
over the industry than an Association wedded to compromise, and 
whether the ae of Labour which by an accident of history is 
charged with general responsibility for the tourist trade is an ideal 
governor of its destiny. The Government’s practical proposals, 
which Lord Pakenham promised on Tuesday, should not be 
delayed. For if the estimate of £100 million from the tourist trade 
is anywhere near the mark, the problem of the balance of pay- 
mrents—which is set out in detail in earlier Business Notes—would 
be markedly improved. 


* * * 


Clothing Output and Exports 


The output of the clothing industry would find a ready sale 
abroad, but exports must be balanced against the need to clothe 
people at home. —It has been said that the clothing shortage 
pressed.hardest of all restrictions on the consumer. Food has 
recently become @ greater pre-occupation, but the clothing ration 
is small, even taking into account the increase announced this 
week; . Shortages at home and the need for larger exports call 
for a substantial rise in output. In this connection, the recent 
wage agreement for clothing workers is to be welcomed, since it 
will bring clothing wages more into liné with those in industry 
generally. The wisdom of the shorter working week, which was 
also agreed ‘upon, is a matter for doubt; but if the combination 
of better wages and shorter hours attracts more workers into the 
industry, it will serve a useful interim purpose. 


But the industry does not yet appear to have begun to tackle 
the problem of PMH. Discussions now proceeding on the for- 
mation of-a working party for outerwear may remedy this. When 
Sir Stafford Cripps proposed the setting up of a working party, 
he put the problem of labour shortage well to the fore of his 
angumenmt. The clothing industries are still 200,000 workers 
short of the pre-war labour force, and this gap cannot be made 
good ina hurry. For many months, the industry has been domin- 
ated by the demobilisation clothing programme (over 80 per cent of 
the output of men’s suits has gone to demobilisation centres); as it 
nears completion, the home market and export will gain corre- 
spondingly. But the crux of the industry’s problem is the effi- 
cient utilisation of its labour force—quite apart from its ultimate 
size—and the working party will doubtless concentrate on this 
problem. Unless this is done, an export opportunity will be 
— and clothing coupons will be a continuing irritation at 

e. 
* a * 


Bolsover Colliery and Nationalisation 


_ Bolsover Colliery is an admirable example of private enter- 
prise at its best in an industry which has all too little knowledge 
of what enterprise means. The comoany has, of course, rich 
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seams, but average ordinary stock earnings of 25 per cent duri 
the last ten years have not been won without an energetic and 
far-sighted development policy. The balance sheet«is a mony. 
ment of strength, with reserves and surpluses amounti P55 
oe =—_ fixed assets valued at-{s-4 million. The 20 tee 
cent dividend, more than 14 Um¥“covered by earnings, ca 
grudged, even by thé ‘Most fervent nationaliser. ae 

But this payment miarks, perhaps, the company’s last’ complete 
year in possession of its collieries, and the chairman takes the 
opportunity to give his views to shareholders on the consequences 
of nationalisation under the four heads of compensation, interim 
payments, protection of staff, and the treatment of preference 
capital. He advocates individual valuations—which have to be 
made in any case at a later stage to determine “ subsidiary assets” 
values. Bolsover Colliery is a good example of a prosperous 
company which may be prejudiced by the process of dilution 
involved in global compensation. Mr Brooks also criticises the 
plan for blocking compensation stock except under the specified 
exemptions, and the inadequacy of the 50 per cent interim pay- 
ments. But the principles of Clause 23 on the treatment of prior 
charge capital in a winding-up will clearly benefit the 6 and 8 
per cent preference stockholdets. 

The technical progress of the company is an object lesson in 
good colliery management. As much as 17 per cent of the com- 
pany’s output is produced from the six cutter-loader machines 
now in operation, and further machines are to be installed in the 
near future. The output per employee—44o0 tons a year com- 
pared with a national average of 245 tons is “in some measure” 
attributable to the high performance of these machines. The 
lesson for the industry as a whole—whoever may own it—is 
obvious. 

*x * x 


The Polish Coal Industry 


Coal production ‘in Poland rose from 1,862,000 metric tons in 
June, 1945, to 3,114,000 tons in November; this rate of produc- 
tion is equivalent to about 50 per cent of the combined pre-war 
output of the Polish and German coal mines in Silesia. Total 
coal output for 1946 1s planned to reach 45 to 50 million tons, or 
two-thirds of the pre-war output. The 80 coal mines in the 
Dabrowa basin—Polish and German Upper Silesia—and the 
district of Waldenburg in Silesia are now under one central 
administration with headquarters in Katowice. The new cen- 
tral organisation which, for the purposes of administration, divides 
the industry into II groups, operates the mines and all other 
plants on behalf of the Polish Goveinment. The marketing of 
the coal is also centrally directed. 

Although the rate of production compared with pre-war 
is slightly higher than in the Ruhr Area, general conditions 
seem to be not very different. At present the industry 
employs a total of 162,000 workers in coal mines and, 
including workers in coke oven and other by-product plants, 
the total amounts to 181,000. Before the war output per 
manshift was higher than in western Europe because of more 
favourable geological conditions. At the end of last year output 
per manshift of all workers was only one ton for the whole 
industry. Pre-war output per manshift in Upper Silesia was 
1.839 tons. In other words, the mines are at present worked 
at only 54 per cent of pre-war efficiency. It is, however, hoped 
that output will reach soon at least 75 per cent of the pre-war 
output per manshift. 

As in the Ruhr area, present production in Poland exceeds the 
capacity of transport. It is reported that coal stocks now total 
3 million tons, which amounts to a full month’s production. By the 
end of 1945, Norway, Denmark and Sweden had received only 
about 5 per cent of the promised coal. For example, Sweden 
imported from August to December a total of only 165,000 tons. 
It delivered 1,300 goods trucks to Poland as part of the foreign 
trade agreement and hopes therefore soon to get its full import 
quota this year. But, quite apart from the shortage of trucks, there 
remain serious obstacles in shipping difficulties and insufficient 
loading facilities at the ports. 

With a planned production of 45 to 50 million tons of coal 
in 1946 Poland should be able to export from 17 to 22 million 
tons because inland consumption has been planned at only 28 
million tons. The major part of exports, roughly 12 million tons, 
or from §5 to 70 per cent of total possible exports, is promised to 
Russia. is leaves from 5 to 10 million tons of coal for exports 
to Scandinavian and other countries. Before the war Poland ex- 
ported coal at the rate of about 11 million tons or roughly 28 
per cent of total production. Home consumption of coal as 
planned for 1946 is roughly equivalent to Polish consumption 
before the war. 
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Sub-station equipment for the elec- 
trification of the Rand Suburban 
Railway System was supplied by 


BTH, and Johannesburg Trolley- 
buses use BIH equipment. Many 
of the large electric winders on the 
Rand bear the famous BTH_ name. 


Many thousands of Mazda Lamps 
are used for municipal, commercial 
and domestic lighting. 
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CHOOSE YOUR SITE 


AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 


YOU now have the opportunity 
to build your factory or depét 
within a dozen miles of the 
centre of London, on a riverside, 
industrial estate, well served by 
rail and road and _ particularly 
nea ets suitable for sea and river borne 
cargoes. Wharves and jetties 
provide berths for barges and 
for ships up to 15,000 tons. The 
equipment for bulk handling of 
including cranes up to 40 ton lift, both dry and liquid cargoes is 
pipe lines, etc. ° 

m extensive. 
MAINTENANCE AND A staff of civil, mechanical and 
REPAIR SHOPS electrical engineers are available 
e on the Estate; they can submit 
Sen deleaaie schemes for construction and can 
‘ undertake plant fabrication, 


PRIVATE RAILWAYS installation and maintenance. 
AND SIDINGS 


‘ DAGENHAM DOCK 
RIVER AND ROAD ESTATE 


TRANSPORT 
SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
° 8 LLOYDS AVXNUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: Royal 3171 
EE 


FACILITIES 


COMPLETE HANDLING 
EQU!PMENT 












There’s a BRIGHT FUTURE for 
BRITISH \ 


INDUSTRY 

in BRITISH COLUMBIA! 
Are you planning expansion or decentralization? 
If so, consider the advantages B.C.—Canada’s 
stepping-stone to Russia, China, Japan, New 


Zealand, Australia, South America—offers in- 
dustry. 





A wealth of natural resources . . . Minerals— 
the most diversified mineral areas in North 
America; Lumber—B.C.’s greatest industry; 
Fishing—over half of Canada’s total catch; 
Agriculture—temperate evergreen climate pro- 
duces year-round crops: cheap hydroelectric 
power in abundance. 












Private industry made B.C., 
and British Columbians will 
help make your business. 


Loa be 
) 
av 0 tlhe 
CHEAP POWER ON PACIFIC TIDE-WATER 
IN THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 





Vital Vitamins 
in World-Wide | 
Demand 


HE world-wide demand for 
natural and synthesized vita- 
mins has been extremely heavy 
during the past few years. In 
particular, large quantities of 
vitamin tablets have been issued 








by the British and U.S. Govern- 


ments, to ensure the health 
of the Armed Forces. 

In addition to fortifying all 
the margarine made in this 
country, and issuing vitamin 
preparations to expectant and 
nursing mothers, the British 
Government has sent large 
quantities of vitaminized foods 
to liberated Europe, to counter- 
act the effects of prolonged 
malnutrition. ; 

This official recognition of 
the value of synthesized vita- 
mins in solving nutritional 
problems is bound to increase 


the demand for them among 
food manufacturers, for the pur- 
pose of fortifying their products, 
but it will take some time before 
this demand can be met. 

With the return to normal 
conditions, however, the ac- 
companying increase in the 
already vast production of 
synthesized vitamins will make 
possible the fortification of a 
great variety of foods. A very 
sign#ficant part has been played 
in the discovery, synthesis, and 
manufacture of vitamins by 
Roche Products Limited 





ROCHE PRODUCTS LIMITED 





WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 
MR GRAY MILLER’S REVIEW 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
the British-American Tobacco Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, in 
London. 

Mr. Gray Miller, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

The accounts show a net profit for the 
year, after deducting all charges and__ex- 
penses for management, etc., and providing 
for taxation, of £3,578,361, an increase of 
£174,334 over the net profit for the ‘previous 
vear. The carry-forward last year was 
£2,500,977, to which must be added the 
profit for the year as previously mentioned 
of £3,578,361, less the dividend on the 5 per 
cent. preference stock of £225,000, on the 
6 per cent. second preference stock of 
£360,000, and the two imterim dividends paid 
during the year on the ordinary stock, 
amounting 10 £1,979,813, leaving a dispos- 
able balance of £3,514,525. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Out of this amount the directors recom- 
mend the distribution on March 3oth next 
of a final dividend (free of United Kingdom 
Income Tax) on the issued ordinary stock 
of sevenpence per £1 of stock, amounting to 
£692,935, the allocation of “£100,000 to 
gemeral reserve, and of £150,000 to the em- 
ployees’ benevolent fund, leaving £2,571,590 
to be carried forward. en announcing 
the ‘cecommendation for the final dividend, 
we explained that the one penny increase 
represents the reduction of income tax from 
Ios. to Qs. for the year 1946-47. As you 


LEVER BROTHERS & 
UNILEVER, N.V. 


The board of Lever Brothers & Unilever 
N.V. make the following announ¢enient: — 

During the German occupation of the 
Netherlands dividends on the 7 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares and on the 6 per 
cent. cumulative preference shares were de- 
clared in respect of the years 1940, 1941, 
1942 and 1943. 

The way in which these dividends are 
affected by legislation passed during the 
period of enemy occupation and since pro- 
visionally adopted by the Netherlands 
Government is indi®ated below. 

In 1941 a dividend tax of 15 per cent. was 
introduced applicable to the dividends in 
respect of all the years referred to above. 
The amount of this tax has to be deducted 
by the company when paying the dividend. 

To enable companies in the Netherlands 
to spread the burden of increased taxation 
equally over all classes of shareholders, the 
Decree of the Secretary General of the 
Department of Finance of April 30, 1942, 
authorised the reduction of fixed dividends 
by one-fifth in respect of 1941 and subse- 
quent years. Advantage was taken of this 
provision, and accordingly the dividends on 
the 7 per cent. and 6 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares in respect of these years 
were 5.6 per cent. and 4.8 per cent. respec- 
tively. 

Consequently the net dividends were as 
follows : — 

Seven per cent. cumulative preference 
shares for 1940: 7 per cent. less 15 per cent. 
(1.05) = 5.95 per cent. 

For 1941 and subsequent years: 7 per 
cent. less 20 per cent. = 5.6 per cent. less 
15 per cent. (.840) = 4.76 per cent. 

Six per cent. cumulative preference shares 
for 1940: 6 per cent. less 15 per cent. (.9) 
= §.I per cent. 


are aware; in our accounts we provide for 
the estimated amount of tax which the profits 
for the year will have to bear. The tax 
assessmemt for the income tax year 1946-47 
will be based on the profits of the year now 
under review and, therefore, the reduction 
of the rate for 1046-47 has enabled us to 
provide for income tax at the lower rate, so 
that a larger amount is available for dividend. 
We thought it right that the ordinary stock- 
holders, who have suffered in the past from 
increases in the rate of tax, should thus 
benefit at once from the reduction in the 
rate. 

The staff pensions fund was instituted 
some twenty-three years ago, whilst a supple- 
mentary pensions fund was introduced two 
years ago, covering back service to 1923 as 
well as future service. The amount at the 
credit of employees’ benevolent fund will 
be required to augment pensions in respect of 
years of service prior to September, 1923, 
when the original scheme began to operate, 
and. in cases where the pension to which 
an employee is entitled under the pension 
schemes is considered to be inadequate. 


WAR EXPERIENCES 


These are the first accounts presented to 
you since the end of the war, and you will 
naturally be curious to know how our sub- 
sidiary and associated companies have fared 
at the hands of the enemy in Europe and 
the Far East. 

As far as Europe is concerned I think we 
can count ourselves lucky, as nearly all the 
properties of the companies operating in 
various parts of the Continent have been 
recovered with surprisingly little loss. A 
printing factory at Antwerp was destroyed 
by military action from one side or the 
other, and a tobacco factory at Dresden was 
destroyed, or very badly damaged, by bomb- 
ing. Apart from that, both in enemy and 
enemy-occupied territories in Europe, the 
businesses of our associated companies have 


For™1941 “and snbsequent years: 6 per 
cent. less 20 per cent. = 4.8 per cent. less 
I5 per cent. (.72) = 4.08 per cent. 


Of the net dividends referred to above, 
those in respect,of 1940, 1941 and 1942 on 
sub-share certificates covering both 7 per 
cent. and 6 per cent. preference shares issued 
by N.V..Nederlandsch Administratie en 
Trustkantoor in the name of the Midjand 
Bank Executor and Trustee Company, 
Limited, had to be paid to the Deutsche 
Revisions und Treuhand A.G. (“ Treuhand ”) 
acting for the German Custodian of Enemy 
Property. The Trustkantoor, on behalf of 
all holders of such sub-share certificates, has 
lodged claims with the Netherlands Adminis- 
trators of the Treuhand for the recovery of 
such dividends. A further announcement on 
this subject will be made as soon as possible. 

When the Netherlands were liberated the 
net dividends for 1943 had not been paid to 
the Treuhand. 

The dividends for 1944 were declared on 
February 13, 1946. An announcement will 
be made shortly regarding the payment of 
the dividends for 1943 and 1944 to persons 
resident in the United Kingdom. 


VAN DEN BERGH’S EN 
JURGENS’ FABRIEKEN N.V. 


The board of Van den Bergh’s en Jurgens’ 
Fabrieken N.V. make the following announce- 
ment : — 

During the German occupation of the 
Netherlands a final dividend of 6.821 per 
cent. was declared in respect of 1939 on the 
ordinary “A” shares. Dividends were also 
declared in respect of the years 1940, 1941, 
1942 and 1943 on both the 54 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares and the ordinary 
“A” shares. 

The way in which these dividends are 
affected by legislation passed during the 
period of enemy occupation and since pro- 


THE ECCNCMIST, February 23, 1946. 


contnued to operate throughout the war as 
separate units, which fact should facilitate 
an early return to normality, so far as that 
is possible in the conditions which exist in 
many countries to-day as a result of the war, 


FAR EASTERN CONDITIONS 


As regards the Far East, I would first refer 
to our important interests in China. Al] 
the properties of our associated companies 
seem to have been recovered in fairly good 
shape, except a factory in Hankow, which 
was destroyed by bombing and some rela- 
tively unimportant losses. Here, again, we 
can count ourselves lucky, as the Japanese 
continued to operate the plants as indepen- 
dent units, thus keeping them more or less 
intact. 

Up to the present, however, it has not 
proved possible to resume business in China 
to any important extent, owing to the very 
difficult conditions which exist there to-day, 
Lack of transport, shortage of supplies, labour 
difficulties and currency uncertainties 
account for this state of affairs. However, 
all these difficulties are the expected out- 
come of the ravages of war in China. We 
are confident that they will be overcome in 
due course and that our companies will be 
able to resume their activities in China to 
the full extent in the not too distant future. 

As far as the Netherlands East Indies ae 
concerned, the position is disquieting. The 
conditions there are such that it is unlikely 
that business can be restarted for some time. 
A director is in that part of the world for 
the purpose of looking after the company’s 
interests in the Netherlands East Indies and 
other adjacent territories, and with a view 
to restarting company’s business in 
Malaya at the first opportunity. 

The directors have declared for the year 
1945-46 an interim dividend of tenpence per 
£1 = stock (free of United Kingdom income 
tax). 

The report was adopted. 


visionally adopted by ~the 
Government is indicated below. 

In 1941 a dividend tax of 15 per cent. was 
introduced, applicable to the dividends in 
respect of 1940 and subsequent years. The 
amount of this tax has to be deducted by 
the company when paying the*dividend. 

To enable companies in the Netherlands 
to ~spread the burden of increased taxation 
equally over all classes of shareholders, the 
Decree of the Secretary General of the De- 
partment of Finance of April 30, 1942, 
authorised the reduction of fixed dividends 
by 20 per cent. in respect of 1941 and sub- 
sequent years. Advantage was taken of this 
provision, and accordingly the dividend on 
the 5} per cent. cumulative preference shares 
in respect of these years was 4.4 per cent. 

Consequently the net dividend on the 5} 
per cent. cumulative preference shares 
amounts to 4.675 per cent. for 1940 and 
3.74 per cent. for 1941 and subsequent years 
calculated as follows :— 

1940, 5.5 per cent. less 15 per cent. = 
4.675 per cent. 

1941 and subsequent years, 5.5 per cent. 
less 20 per cent. = 4.4 per cent. less 15 per 
cent. = 3.74 per cent. 

The ordinary “A” shares were further 
affected by the prohibitive super dividend 
tax, which was introduced in August, 1941, 
and applies to all dividends over 6 per cent. 
in respect of 1940 and subsequent years. At 
the time of passing this Decree the statutes 
of the company provided that these shares 
should carry a dividend of 15 per cent. sub- 
ject to a maximum deduction of tax of 
9.05 per cent., making net 13.642 per cent. 
In order to minimise the effect of the super 
dividend tax, the statutes of the company 
were amended by a resolution passed at an 
extraordinary meeting of shareholders on 
April 30, 1942. The effect of this amend- 
ment was to reduce the dividend on the 
ordinary “A” shares to 6 per cent. and at 
the same time to provide that the amount 
of the reduction should be credited each year 
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to a special account to be opened in the books 
of the company calied “ Liquidation account 
ordinary ‘A’ shares.” The board, with the 
approvai of the supervisory directors, is em- 
powered to distribute the balance of this 
account wholly or in part to the holders of 
the ordinary “A” shares or to use it wholly 
or in part for the purpose of paying up in 
full a new issue of shares to be distributed 
to the holders of the ordinary “A” shares 
in proportion to their holdings. In the event 
of liquidation after all creditors have been 
paid, the amount of the “Liquidation 
account ordinary ‘A’ shares” will be dis- 
tributable to the ordinary “ A” shareholders 
in proportion to their holdings. 

The 20 per cent. reduction in rate of divi- 
dend referred to above has been set off en- 
tirely against the amounts credited to the 
“ Liquidation account ordinary ‘ A’ shares.” 

Consequently, the net dividend on the 
ordinary “A” shares amounts to 6.821 per 


cent., being the final dividend in respect of 
1939, and to §.1 per cent. (6 per cent. less 
I§ per cent.) in respect of the years 1940 to 
1943, both inclusive. 

Under the above arrangements the “ Liqui- 
dation account ordinary ‘A’ shares” has 
been credited as follows :— 

1940, 7.642 per cent., being 13.642 per 
cent. less 6 per cent. gross paid. 

194I, 1942, 1943, 4.914 per cent., being 
calculated as follows :—13.642 per cent. less 
20 per cent. = 10.914 per cent. less 6 per 
cent, gross paid. 

Total, 22.384 per cent. 

So long as the super dividend tax remains 
in force no distribution of the amounts 
credited to the “Liquidation account 
ordinary ‘A’ shares” can be expected. 

Of all the net dividends referred to above, 
those in respect of 1939, 1940, 1941 and 
1942 on sub-share certificates covering both 
the §4 per cent. cumulative preference and 
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the ordinary “A” shares and issued by N.V. 
Nederlandsch Administratie en Trustkantoor 
in the name of Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Company, Limited, had to be paid 
to the Deutsche Revisions und Treuhand 
A.G. (“ Treuhand ”), acting for the German 
Custodian of Enemy Property. The Trust- 
kantoor, on behalf of all holders of such sub- 
share certificates, has lodged claims with the 
Netherlands Administrators of the Treuhand 
for the recovery of such dividends. A further 
announceiment on this subject will be made 
as soon as possible. 


When the Netherlands were liberated the 
net dividends for 1943 had not been paid to 
the Treuhand. 

The dividends for 1944 will be declared 
when the accounts for that year are com- 
pleted. .An announcement will be made in 
due course regarding the payment of these 
dividends and those for 1943 to persons resi- 
dent in the United Kingdom. 





RECORDS: and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—The markets’ performance this week 
has been thoroughly undistinguished. They opened quietly, but 
business gradually fell away and prices became unsettled. Wall 
Street’s reaction was a sentimental disturbance. 

Although gilt-edged prices were well maintained at the opening, 
Tuesday's lists showed fractional falls. Some large buying was 
reported in mid-week, however, and the Savings Bonds in particular 
were firmer in consequence. « 

A further relapse occurred in Chinese bonds, for the truce between 
Chunking and the Communists proves to have been short-lived. Some 
speculative purchases of home rail junior stocks anticipated the pub- 
lication of the LNER dividend. Argentine rail issues were cautious 
in view of the elections this week-end. 

No obvious tendency was apparent in home industrial issues, though 
some demand was reported for shipbuilding shares, like Thorneycroft 
and Williams Doxford, and building equities. Calcutta trams fell 
heavily on the company’s statement about continued delay in the 
proceedings about purchase by the Calcutta Corporation. 

Some improvement was evident in the Kaffir market, but it had 
a professional smell, and obtained little popular support. Burma 
Corporation fell on the company’s statement about the state of the 
mining properties, though this did not deter further purchases on 
American account. 


Stock Exchange: London 
= FINANCIAL News” INDICES 








Security Indices Yield 
Total Corres. Sa 
1946 Bargains Day | 
in S.E. 1945 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
| % °% 

Feb. 14...... | 8.707 5,547 1156 138-8 2-70 3-82 
SMES ciel 8,403 5,650 115-9 138 -8 2-70 3-81 
| 18 11,761 7,193 115-9 138-7 2-70 3-81 
Pear ot) 9,844 5,958 115-9 138-8 2°71 3-81 
20..... 9,431 5,737 115-6 138 +8 2-71 3-82 


. July 1 1935100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 116-7 (Feb. 5); 
14 





owest, -O (Jan. 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1946 : highest, 138 -8 (Feb. 13) ; lowest, 135 -9 (Jan. 2). 
New York 
(WEEKLY INDICEs) (1935-39 = 100) 
oe | J Feb, Feb. 
an. 

Yt i Po he 30, 6, 13, 

Low High P > 

br Feb. 1946 1946 1946 

2 6 
. wearers ate ie we 

354 Industrials ......... 141-7 151-7 151-2 
SEU cnn sesck call 155-1 168 -8(a)| 168-2 
SAEED... o cwiwes te 119-8 127 -4(d) 127-4 
03 Stocks.......0c000 139-1 148-9 | 148-5 
Av. yield %f......200e- | 367 3-44 3°44 


i” + 50 ‘Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Jan. 16. 


(b) Jan. 30. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Datty INDEX oF 50 Common STOCKS 


__(1925= 100) 
1946 Average | Transactions 1946 Aver: Transactions 
Fea (9. 3i.4005 1179 1,490,000 FO Biccvice 175- 1,440,000 
og) Waleed des. 1717-9 1,260,000 — ees Closed Closed 
SB. wesiews 176 -4 920,000* »” Gativees 172-3 1,680,000 


1945: High. 179-3 (Feb. 2). 


Low 165°9 (Jan. 4). * Two-hour session 





Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
February 23, 1946 Capital versions Money 

£ £ £ 

po SS Oe ee. ee eee ee eee 1,980,000 1,980,000 ee 
To Shareholders only ES» o> « Se de Secchi 652,727 hes 1,021,970 
By Stock Exchange Introduction ................ 900,000 in 5,398,000 

Particulars of Government issues appear on page 317 

Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversions 


‘ 
108, 398,420 
152,342,90 


£ 
117,392,375 
175,252,176 


ONIN «os. 55 5sig Sa codalen hacen wk eee alae aaresett 
1945 (to date)..... 


Destination Nature of Borrowing’ 
Brit. Emp. Foreiga 
Yeart U.K. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ f £ f £ 
1946 (to date)..... 94,000,720 14,147,700 250,000 68965,591 4,545,761 34,887,068 
1945 (to date)..... 152,217,650 Nil 125,259 151,906,404 146,250 290,246 


* Conversions excluded. { Includes Government issues to February 13, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


New York Prices 





Close Close Close Close Close Close 
Feb. Feb. 3. Commercia, Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
1. Railroads. ll 19 and industria. 11 19 | ll 19 
Atlantic Coast .. 743* 70 | Am.Smelting... 68} 65%) Int. Paper..... 42% 43} 
Can. Pacific .... 203 21 | Am. Viscose .... 68% 694; Liggett Myers... 92* QI} 
Gt. Nthn. Pi. ... 59 57§ | Anaconda...... 48} 474) Nat. Distillers... 68} 69} 
N.Y. Central.... 31% 30 Beth. Stee! ..... 1073 103 | Nat. Steel.. ... 89 87} 
Pennsyivania... 464 43% | Briggs Mfg...... 50 50 | Phelps Dodge... 39 40} 
Southern....... 24) 52} | CelaneseofAmer 59} 593) Proct.Gamble.. 67 654 
Chrysier........ 135 1284; Sears Roebuck . 42, 424 
2. Utilities, etc Distillers-Seag... 87 874} Shell Union. ... 30% 50} 
Amer. Tel...... 191g 192 Eastman Kodak. 249 239) Std. Oil N.J.... 68 664 
Int. Telephone... 28; 26} | Gem. Electric.... 50} fall 20th Cen. Fox. 50} 494 
Pacific Light ... 64 64 Gen. Motors .... 77§ 75% United Drug... 30.029. 
People’sGas.... 91 93 Inland Steel ....114}3* 1063) U.S. Steel ...... 93 «88 
Sth, Cal. Ed..... 363 36 Int. Harvester... 94} 934) West’house B... 37} 36} 
W. Union Tel... 50} 493 | Inter. Nickel.... 414 394} Woolworth ..... 56h 534 


* Ex dividend 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Short loan conditions have been very 
comfortable this week, despite the beginning of the monthly make-up, 
and despite the fact that the Treasury was a net borrower on floating 
debt for the first time since the first week of the year. 

The TDR issue, resumed in the previous week, was doubled at £140 
million, compared with nominal maturities of £110 million and actual 
maturities of {90 million. Allowing for the further £20 million excess 
of Treasury bill maturities, there was thus a net transfer of £30 million 
to the Treasury, compared with a net release of £33 million in the 
previous week. Moreover, the discount market secured a larger allot- 
ment of bills—49 per cent., against 43 per cent. On the other hand, 
the market benefited by substantial Government dividend disburse- 
ments on the Saturday, and by release early in the week of the cus- 
tomary monthly payments by the Milk Marketing Board. In addition, 
there was a further appreciable reflux of currency from circulation. 

These factors alone, however, hardly seemed sufficient to account 
for the ease in money—though it was noticeable that demand for bills 
from the banks was below its recent level, suggesting that the surplus 
of funds was not large. This is indeed confirmed by the Bank return, 
which shows a fresh substantial reduction of the credit base. Govern- 
ment securities, at under £200 million, stand at their lowest level since 
last May, and bankers’ balances have fallen by nearly £20 million; 
they are still, however, nearly £11 million above the low figure touched 
a fortnight ago. 

Bombay silver has fallen steeply during the week, from Rs 147/8 
on February 14 to Rs 142/12 on Tuesday, but has since recovered to 
Rs 144/0. Gold, similarly, shows a net fall of Rs 1/10, at Rs 89/12. 
The decline is attributed to liquidation by stale bulls, following the 
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speculative buying on the eve of the announcement of the recent 
note-exchange, when speculators wrongly supposed that the rupee 
ratio might be under review. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—I be toliowing rates prevailed on February 20, 1946 :— 
Bank fate, 2% (changed trom 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 


days, 8% % ; Smonths, $4 % ; 4months, &% ; 6months, &-§%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
4-#% ; 3 months, }-}/%. Day-to-day money, 4$-$%. Short Loans, %. Bank deposit 
rate, $°% (max.). Discount houses, § % (max.). Fime trade bills: months, 1-1)% ; 
4 months, 14-14% 6 months, 1}-2$%. 

€ Rates.—The tollowing rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on February 
20, 1946. (Figures w brackets are par of exchange) : _— 


United States. $10 4 (4-862) 4-02}-03; mail transters, 4-02}-03}. Canada. $ to 4 
(4 62) 4-43-45: mail transfers 4-43-45}. "Switzerland. Francs to ¢ (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 
Francs 479 -70- 480-30. § Piss, 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18 - -159) 16 -85-95. 
Norway. 19-95-20 -05k. Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7 58-62. 
Belgium. Francs 1764-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. 
Eseudos (110) 99 -80-100 -20: mail transfers 99 -80-100-30. Panama. Dols. $4 -02-04; mail 
transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7 -20 (buying). 
Argentina. 16-56 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 


Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Office. 
Italy. 71-25 lire 


free Market Rates.—The tollowing rates prevailed on February 20, 1946 :-— 


Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}}-184d Port of 
Rangoon 8d. China. $3-3,,. tran. Ri. 128-130. Hong Kong. i/2}}- whe 
Singapore. 2/3}§-2/44. Mexico. (Pesos to £) 19-45. Colombia. (Pesos to ‘f) 7 -00-7 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay. tor which no am 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Feb. Feb. 


























l 
| | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
New York 13, to 2 | 19, 20, 
on | 1946 1946 1946 1946 | 1946 1946 1946 
| 
—_—__——___ ms ast iit a : eas 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
London....... | 403%,§ | 40348)! 40348) 40345{ 4034§/| 40348! 40348 
Montreal. ..... 90-810 | 90-750 | 90-750 | 90-810 | 90-875 | 90-875 90-810 
Zuricht ....... 23-52 | 23-52h | 23-52h | 23-52$ | 23-524 | 23-52h | 23-524 
Buenos Aires .. | 24-54 | 24-54 | 24-53 24-50 | 24-50 | 24-50 24 -50 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-15 5-15 | 5-15 5-15 | 56-15 | 5-15 5-15 
Lisbon........ 4-05 4-05 | 605 405 | 4:05 | 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona..... 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9:20 | 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23°84 | 23-84 23 | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-84 23-84 
Brussels. ...... 2-28 2-28 2 3H | | 2°28) | 2-28) | 2:28) | 2-28 
Pes. .3.. 0s 0-81 | 0-81 0-81 0-81 | 0-81 0-81g | 0-81 
| 
t Free Rate. § Basic. 
T 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN*® 
January 14, 1946. 
cecum tains eet lescnempataaaics Sacha tical paneer g IRAE ic Na , 
Wholly Unemployed 
snag i ta cnet Temporarily 
Less than | More than Stopped Total 
2Weeks | 2 Weeks 
ed SOME. ......0. | 36,211 153,108 863 190,182 
ee 4,364 4,538 13 8,915 
Women 18-59.......... | 21,441 99,724 1,092 122,257 
Gils. ME-Bn Sons | 3,808 4,232 60 8,100 
ae 65,824 | 261,602 | 2,028 329,454 


i 


© Numbers of insured persons registered as unemployed. 


‘ THE ECONOMIST ItNDEA OF WHOLESALE «RICES 





(1927 = 100) 
Mar. Feb jan. jan. Feb. 
3a, 13, 15, 29, 12, 
1937* 1945 1946 1946 1946 









Cereals and Meat ....... 108 -3 108 -5 
bevseSbie om 107 3 107 +3 

105 6 105 6 

ania nniatninereion % 172 6 172 6 

Soman e ei 128-1 128 -2 

122 -4 122-5 

1913=100 ........-. sane 168 -5 168 +5 


*Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. +Revised figures. 
Pig Iron and Steel Ingot Production.—The figures below, released 
by the Ministry of Supply, show pig iron and steel ingot production 
in January, 1946. 


‘ Pig Iron Steel Ingots 





and Castings 
Weekly Annual Weekly Annual 
Average Rate Average Rate 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
- og. SS 136,700 7,107,000 227,300 11,821,000 
ee eee 127,100 6,610,000 216,300 11,245,000 
ae Se 143,600 7,465,000 228,600 11,887,000 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 =100).—During the 
week ended February 19th the index did not change. The crop 
component was 143.4; raw materials 209.1 ; and the complete index 
173-1. 


THE ECONOMIST. February :23, 1946, 
Beer Output.—Beer output in 1945 reached the highest level re. 


corded since 1920. The fo! 


wing table gives the quarterly production 


for the years 1941-45, compared with 1939. 
BULK BarreEts (000’s) 


1939 1941 
Ist quarter.... 5,407 5,946 
2nd, se... = 6,481 7,365 
See 7,660 8,303 
“th , «.... 5,983 7,488 
Total ..... 25,531 29,102 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
6,705 6831 7,352 7,219 
7,393 7,638 8117 8364 
7,998 8,267 8490 8901 
7,074 7,219 7,512 8189 





29,170 29,955 31,471 32,666 


Coat OuTPpuT IN DECEMBER, 1945 


___( Four weeks ended December 29, 1945 ) 


| 
lL. Saleable Output : 

i i ME ct onsbcecccdog sendy te 
ep CPE IND 05108... i csscvcess 
2. Tonnage Lost (Mined Coal) : | 
(i) Recognised holidays............. | 
2 ea er 
(iii) Accidents, breakdowns and repairs | 
to machinery . cHeceosccee | 

(iv) Total tonnage lost "(inel. other 
ES 2 7 4800.04:00000 seeeb bees | 
3. Number of Wage-earners : 
(i) On colliery books ...........e0+. 

(ii) Effective employmentt .......... 
4. Shifts Worked per Wage-earner on 

Colliéry Books : 
Gp PAOD WOKS Ts 6 occ 5 6 sebee eee 


(ii) Other underground workers ...... 
(iii) Surface workers..........ccccece 
ts Coss ckin oss he seahneond 


(Note.—The figures in brackets relate 
to effective employment.) 
5. Absenteeism—All Workers ........... 
6. Output per Manshift Worked: 
Pe ee ees arr oe 
is GE Eds o bb ndpne os cccbaseues | 


(We eekly Averages) 


Jan., Nov. | Dec.,* i 
1945 1945 | 1945 | “loge 
Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons 
| 3,385,500 | 3,593,700 | 3,276,600 | 3,287,700 
120,800 | 139,100 | 142,900 | 121,700 
| 
111,100 --- | 317,500 | 137,300 

9,900 20,900 | 11,200 13,500 
37,400 41,100 | 34,800 41,300 
310,300 70,100 | 369,500! 200,200 
No. | No. } No. No. 
715,600 697,300 697,600 695,600 
647,200 632,100 | 622,000 621,000 
448 | 466 | 4:28 | 4:35 
(4-97) (5-17) | (4-85) | (4-90) 
4°85 5-01 | 4-63 4-74 
(5-42) | (5-62) (5 +28) 5 -38) 
5-35 5-65 5-25 5-29 
(5-78) (6-01) (5 -64) (5°74) 
4-81 5-01 4-63 4-71 
(5-32) (5 -53) (5°19) (5-27) 

oy oy o o/ 

/@ /o (0 /@ 
16 -60 16 -69 17 -32 18 -93 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
2-65 2°78 2-76 2°13 


1-03 1-01 1-00 


+ 
~ + Le., excluding those wage -carners who were absent for the whole of any week from 


whatever cause. 


* Average of 5 weeks. 


INDUSTRIES TO BE WITHDRAWN FROM ESSENTIAL WORK ORDERS 
AT THE END OF THREE MONTHS FROM FEBRUARY 15, 1946 


Abrasives. 

Aluminium (basic secondary and 
alloy smelting). 

Animal gut cleaning (England and 
Wales only). 

Bookbinding (library 
section). 

Boot and shoe manufacture (in- 
cluding component parts). 

Canal and canal-carrying under- 
takings 

Canvas hose. 

Carbons for A.A. Searchlights. 

Catering services of local authori- 
ties. 

Cemetery services. 

Chain manufacture. 

China clay. 

Clothing (wholesale). 

Coal distributive trade. 

Coir matting and yarn. 

Coke ovens. 

Cold stores (controlled). 

Constructional engineering. 

Cooperage. 

Corn and agricultural merchants 
(licensed). 

Cotton and rayon weaving. 

Cotton and rayon textile finishing. 

Cut sole. 

Dock and Harbour undertakings. 
(This does not cover the Port 
Transport Industry.) 

Drug trade (wholesale). 

Electrical cables. 

Electrical contracting industry. 

Electricity supply. 

Fat melting and bone degreasing. 

Fellmongering. 

Fibreboard packing case manufac- 
turers. 

Film stripping. 

Flax processing. 

Flower-pot magufacture. 

Food (Buffer pots). 

Food Canning. 

Gas supply. ; 

Glucose, invert and brewing sugar. 

Hazel rod fenders. 

Heating, ventilating and domestic 
engineering (including installa- 
tion). 

Hide and skin market trade. 

Highways departments of local 
authorities. 

Horse haulage. 

Hosiery. 

Iron and steel production (except 
ironfounding, iron and_ steel 
tubes, pipes and fittings, and 
manufacture of steel sheets and 
tinplate). 

Iron and steel stockholders. 

Jam manufacture. 

Jute. 

Jute bag (new). 

Jute bag (second-hand). 

Laboratory porcelain. 

Lamp-black. 


re-binding 


Laundries. 
Lead production. 
Leather belting. 
Leather scrap. 
Light alloys 
foundry). 
Linen thread. 
Magnesium (basic). 


(wrought and 


Matches. 

Metal keg and drum recondition- 
ing. 

Narrow fabrics. 

Needle, hosiery needle and fish 


hook manufacture. 

Netting, sandily and mosquito. 

Non-ferrous metals (brass, copper, 
bronze wrought work). 

Oatmeal and pearl barley milling. 

Ochre and earth colours mixing 
and grinding. 

Optical manufacture, 

Paint and varnish manufacture. 

Paper bag. 

Paper box. 

Pencil manufacture. 

Petroleum (refining storage and 
wholesale distribution (exclud- 
ing lubricating oil). 

Plastics, moulding and fabricating. 

Potato drying. 

Potters’ millers. 

Pottery (excluding ceramics for 
heating elements and switches; 
glazed tiles and stoneware). 

Printing. 

Public cleansing (including refuse 
and salvage collection and dis- 
posal), 

Rayon manufacture. 

Road haulage, goods. 

Road transport, passenger. 

Rope and cordage. 

establish- 


R.O.F.’s and similar 
ments. 

Rubber and rubber products (but 
not rubberised clothing and 
textiles). 

Seed trade. 

Sewerage and sewage disposal. 

Sheet metal work. 

Silk noil spinning. 

Silkweavi throwing 
and _ finishing. 

Slaughtering. 

Soap manufacture and fat 
splitting. 

Surgical boot and 
manufacture. 

Sure gical dressing manufacture (in- 

uding sanitary towels). 

Textile paper tube making. 

Tropical helmet manufacture. 

Waste reclamation. 

Water supply. ; 

Wool (including woolcombing but 
excluding dyeing and finishing). 

Woollen and worsted dyeing and 
ees (England and Wales 
only). 


spinning 


appliances 


THI 
GO’ 


For 
total 
again: 
ae 
Thus, 
£12,4 
lst is 
for th 


Or 

Re 
Income 
Sur-ta» 
Estate, 
Stamps 
N.D.C. 
E.P.T. 
Other | 


Total | 


Custom 
Excise 
Total 
Exci 
Motor 
Post | 
Rec 
Wirele: 
Crown 
Receip 
d 


ry 
Miscel! 
Total | 


SELF- 
P.O. & 


Total 


0 
Ex 
Int. 
Nat 
Paym 
Ire] 
Other 
Ser 
Total 
Suppl 


Total 


SELF 
P.O. | 


Total 


an ex 
Reve: 
ex 

being 
ducti 


A 
£442 
for 
incr 


£1,7 


P.O. 
Over: 
Hous 


wet 


oi; OrF2h oe! 


- 


\- 


it 
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THE ECONOMIST, February 23, 1946. 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 16, 1946, 


total ordinary revenue was {105,104,000 
against ordinary expenditure of £108,033,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £160,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
{12,462,881, the deficit’ accrued since April 
ist is £1,973,720,000 against £2,514,512,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EAR SNSS TURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Revenue | mate, | — | Ane | Week | Week 
1945-46 t t ended ended 
Feb. | Feb, | Feb. | Feb. 
| > | A ae hoe 
sas | 1046 | 1945 | 1988 
| | | | 
ORDINARY | | b | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax ..... 1350000 1059599 1076755. 67, 426) 71,725 
erry | 80,000; 57,073, 51,579, 5,070) 5,630 
Estate, etc., Duties 115,000 96,004 104,768 3,140) 2,306 
Stamps....ccce.s } 19,000} 12,435, 20,339 ... 200 
oO >= 500,000 29,573) 31.477 539 660 
ih ms 640008 429,470 381774 9,088 5,757 
Other Inland Rev.| 1,000 432; 471)... 60 





Total Inland Rev. 2065000 1684586 1667163, 85,263, 86,338 
Customs:........ 589,000 515,093 497,876) 15,367) 11,868 
beep | 541,000) 441,300 481,400, 4,200 6,210 


Total Customs &| 


Excise ........ 11130000 956,393 979,276 ‘19, 567) 18,078 


Motor Duties ....| 30,000) 27,998 41,358 217] 427 
Post Office (Net! | 


Receipts) ...... ‘2 ios poe wen ove 


Wireless Licences}; 4,850) 3,990 4,150 ... oe 
Crown Lands....| 1,000 880) 880)... eee 
Receipts from Sun- | 

dry Loans..... | 11,500, 7,096 9,571 =e 
Miscell. Receipts..| 23,000, 84,272 64,785'15,095| 261 


| 








.|3265000/2765215 2767183 120162 105104 


Total Ord. Rev.. 








SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100; 104,750 103,100 2,700 2,800 





i a 3379100 286996 52 2870283 aas6d} 207004 


‘hows out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payment 
(£ thousands) 












































Esti- . Fl 
Expenditure mate, | a | 
1945-46 = | 7. Week | Week 
| ended ended 
Pep. Feb. Feb. | Feb. 
17, 
1945 |e | is ae 1945 | 
ORDINARY wa 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. ....| 465, 000) 361, 640) 395, 72 20, 424 32,133 
Payments to N. 
Ireland........ 11, 000 7, 634 9,312 coo | cee 
Other Cons. Fund | 
Services ....... | 8,000) 7, 000 7,665 34). 
TE. . send oan 484,000! 376, 274, 412, sal 20, 459) 32,133 
Supply Services. . 5345282 4905335/4315892 127100, 75,900 
Total .ccvcsecvess 5827282, 5279609) 4728440. 147559 108033 
Sxir-BALANcine | 
P.O. & Brdcasting, 114,100) 104,750) 103,100) 2,700) 2,800 
Totals wccsiceces en 554569 451640 Tom 150259) 110833 





¢- aon nes ‘heen made in the method of ehewten 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£442,471 to {2,968,127 the other operations 


for the week (no longer shown separately) 


increased .the gross National Debt by 
£7,788,982 to £24,229 million. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
PRceed Telltale oss singh cnvat-insiotewesvews 125 
Overseas Trade (;suarantees...........-..eeecees 17 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944.. 5,000 
5,142 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 





Treasury " Ways and 


| 


5 | Means Trea- 
Bills | Advances sury | Total 
Date ‘| [~ : De- |  Float- 
| Bank | posits | ing 
Ten- | Tap | Public | . of | by | Debt 
der | Depts. | Eng- | Banks | 
land | 
* er arg an Oe ee 


Feb. 17 |1430-0) | - Not available 


Nov. 17 |1770-0! 








» 24 1790-0, 2296-2) 647-9 "1843-0) 6577-1 
Dec. 1 |1810- 0) } Not available | 

» _8 |1820-0! : z 

» 15 |1820-0 = re 

2 33 1820 -0 * b 

» 29| 4226-0 423 -0 8-5 1636- 

as 5 1636-5, 6294-0 
Jan. 5 |1820-0 Not available 

» 12 {1810-0 co é 

» 19 |1820-0 : 

5 26 |1790-0 . ee 
Feb, 2 {1780-0 : ‘s 

» 9 {1760 -0) ‘. 

_ 16 {1740 -0| " > 
FREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| l ia 
| Amount | Average ae 

Date of ee ae ee Rate Allotted 

Tender la lied! | of Allot- at 
| Offered) ““PP2°@ allotted) — ment Min. 
| | | ° Rate 
= pa inl ben a %o ' 

1945 | l | ee | ; 
Feb. 16 | 110-0 | 207-3 | 110-0) 20 0-53 37 
Nov. 16 | 150-0 | 233-5 | 150-0} 10 1-52 51 

» 23 | 150-0 | 218-1] 150-0} 10 1-53 46 

» 30 | 140-0 | 216-4] 140-0} 10 0-29 54 
Dec. 7 | 130-0 | 221-0 | 130-0| 9 11-30 36 

» 14} 130-0 | 209-4] 130-0} 9 11-76 46 

» 21] 130-0 | 219-7} 130:0| 9 11-11 33 

» 28 | 130-0 | 211-5] 130-0| 10 1-52 53 

1946 
Jan. 4/ 130-0 | 203-0} 120-0} 10 0-06 46 

» 11} 140-0 | 200-0} 140-0} 10 0-38 59 

» 18 | 130-0 | 185-3] 120-0} 10 0-59 54 

» 25] 140-0 | 209-9] 140-0] 10 1-78 51 
Feb. 1 | 130-0 | 207-4| 130-0] 10 1-40 49 

» 8 | 130-0 | 214-7] 130-0] 10 0-98 43 

» 15 | 130-0 | 209-7 | 130-0! 10 1-39 49 


| 
| 
| 


On intent 15 applications at £99 17s. 6d. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 49 per cent. of the amount applied for and ap- 
plications at higher pom were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 17s. 7d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday 
were accepted in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for February 22. For the week ended 
February 23 the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to a maximum amount of £140 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIP" T ION 


(+ thousands) 





3% | 3% | a 23% 
= N.S.C. Defence Savings | Be ar 
Bonds Bonds Bonds 
1945 | 
Dec. 4 4,089 5,889 52,824 | 1,327 
ae 2 3,640 5,460 88,661 | 18.624 
7 3,119 4,756 130,362 27,478 
nw 28 2,494 3; 036 Tap cilosed 
1946 
Jan. 1 4,988 6,232 ze * 
- 8 2,341 5,404 ooo oes 
oo ae 3,605 6,480 ese one 
— 4,095 5,759 ow in 
29 4,871 5,274 ese ood 
Feb. 5 4,550 5,567 & aa 
<a 3,236 5,480 eve ; 
Totals 
to date |1,529,592* | 987,872* (2, 2, 778 5 4644813, 3,410,266 § 


© 325 weeks. + 260 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 
Up to Jan. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to the 


amount of {304,620,000 has been repaid. 


t 247 weeks. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price tor gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 70% cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 

per per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1946 Rs. a. Rs. s. 
PRG Bie ce bccccne ceese 74 147. «8 
cy DP ieheescan 00 ihe 90 O 146 12 
41) eatin be nKees +%e 91 4 147 12 

gh 1 CE ed ose gith's ade Market closed 
anthesis Mini a arceare 89 12 142 12 
a ere eek 89 68 1438 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 20, 


1946 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f 
Notes Issued : G 
In Cireln. ... 
In Bankg. De- 
partment .. 


1322, 584,407 
17,663,426 


1400,247,833 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities ... 1388,188,031 
Other Secs.... 187,04 
Silver Coin ... 9,82 
Amt. of Fid. 

WsSuGugs +s 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

172s. 3d. per 

oz. fine)..... 247,833 

1400, 247, 8 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








gl Capital 
fe. ete 3,441,917 
Public Deps.*. 12,417,996 
Other Deps, oe 
Bankers..... 218,653,119 
Other Accts... 53,565,432 
272,218,551 
302,631,464 


£ 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 


£ 
198,909,838 


Other Secs. ; 
Discounts and 
Advances... 11,014,2 
Securities....  14,158,56) 
25,172,8 
Notes: «.5.s¢0 77,663,426 
Gold & Silver 
BBSic oc cwse 885,396 
302,631,464 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
ef National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(€ millions) 
7 
1945 | 1946 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
21 6 13 20 


Issue Dep. : 
Notes in cigculation ..... 
Notes in banking depart- | 


MOTE cece cccccccces 
Government debt and | 
|1249 -3 


le 
Otheg securities......... 
WL Meta te <cncnese eh0d 
Valued at s. per fine os. 
Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : 


ESCORREE, Gite a <0 p00 0 he 
HIRO, elec eatticenaeces 
Pidketadcenk cesecseue 
Banking dept. res. .......- 


“ Proportion "t. . 











as ahs *8'1328 -7/1522 -6 


34 6 


| 0-6 
0-2 
168/- 


9-2 
mae a 


ns 77°17 
1399 +2/1399 -2/1399 -3 
0-8) : ; 03 
0-2) 2 
172/3} 172/3 me/8 


| 66 °4) 


13-0} 11-9; 12-4 
| 207 -9| 238-5) 218-7 
| "56-7; 54-1 53-6 
| 277 -6| 304-5, 284-6 

| | 
.0| 205-9] 232-5) 198-9 
126 26, 110 
14-9) 20-1; 154| 14-2 
228 6) 250-3) 224-1 
67-0] 72-2 18 5 
| Bal Bal Bs 


43 


* Government debt is {11,015,100 ; 


Fiduciary issue faised from 


million on December 10, 1945. 


"a 


capital £14,553,00.0 


£1, 350 million to £1,400 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


Working days -— 


Newcastle. .. 
Nottingham .. 
Sheffield ..... 





Aggregate 
from Jan. 1 toe 





41 40 
13,267 | 19,001 
14,447 | 15,052 
8,113 | 5,479 
6,210 | 6,315 
10,125 | 10.230 
6,871 | *8,042 
36,011 | 40,433 
26,057 | 29,685 
13,174 | 14,709 
3,884 | | 4,560 
8,226 | ~ 8,550 
1,483 | 1,688 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


i } 
12 US.F.R. Banks | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 








RESOURCES } 15, |] 31, | 

Gold certifs. on hand and due! 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
from Treasury ...........| | 17,695; 17,188) 17,188) 17,188 

Total COVED 6 aise. cccesee | 18,592) 17,983, 17,983) 17,983 
Total cash reserves......... | 272) 356) 349 347 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... | 19,181) 23,296) 23,227) 23,253 
Total loans and secs. . . .| 19,416) 23,608 23,518) 23,665 
Total resources ..........4. | 40,391 44,224 44,026 44,183 

LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in GH. <... 2.005 21,950; 24,148 24,149 24,155 
Extess mr. bank res. ....... 1,000} 1,220) 1,220) 864 
Mr. bank res. dep. ......... 14,022) 15,681) 15,717} 17,730 
eee | 547 762 716 864 
Total deposits ...........0- 16,218! 17, 741) 17,659) 17,730 
DOE CREED oc cccccecess 40,391) 44,224! 44, 026) 44, 183 
PBETVS TAtIO.. oc cccccceess 148 -7% 42 -9%/43 0%) 42 -9% 

j 
Bank AND TREASURY | | | 

RESOURCES | | 
Monetary gold stock........ | 20,507) 20, 157 20,157; 20,157 
Treasury & bank currency. . | —" 4,404 4,413) 4,424 

LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation........ 25,533) 27,914 27,929) 27,967 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... 


2,936) 3,057, — 3,165 
| | 





AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 
BUSINESS 


Million £A’s 


Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 
14, 21, 28, 4, 
ASSETS 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gold and balances abroad. . .|/174-18)175 95/177 -46/175 -42 


Australian coin............ 3-10; 3-17, 3-25} 3-29 

Govt. and other securities. . .|416 -02)414 -00/419 -09/424 -60 

See EE, wb ccanccabaeee 12-80) 14 34! 14-17) 14-89 
LIABILITIES | 

Pe cine esv arb bsbanks 194 -71/193 -71 193 -71/194 -46 
Trading banks deposits :— | | | 

(a) Special accounts. ...../233 83,233 -83'236 -78 243 -98 

(6) Other accounts.......| 27-65) 30-53! 32-86) 28-89 


Other liabilities............ 139 -77,140 -06 140 -49 140 -74 





BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS —Million Swiss gold Frs 












ASSETS 946 
Gold in bars ......cccees 120-2 
0 RE TS cobeees 42-1 
Sight funds ......cceeee 114 
Commercial bills ........ 10-3 
Treasury bills ........0- 112 
Time funds at interest.... 3:7 
Sundry bills and invests... 1974 
LIABILITIES , 
Deposits: Annuity ...... 152 -7 
Germ ga ttes 16 


eteeeee 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 















ASSETS 

Se See 
Private discounts and 

Se ree 48,416, 52,498 
Advances to State: 

= pen ee | 491,112) 450,505) 450,505] 450,488 
(a) In occupation costs .| 426,000) 426,000; -, 000) 426,000 
6) Treasury advances..| 10, 600! Nil Nil 
c) Fixed advances ....| 54,512) 24,50 a, 00 24,406 
LIABILITIES 

ND 4 <6 osayned o0e<s 569,958 579,674, 580,987) 592,436 
Deposit total ......... 46,675} 60,127 57,668) 56,749 
(a) Govt. accounts .... 765| 11,794 7,521) 5,783 
(0) Other accounts ....| 45,910) 48,3. 147; 50,967 






BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 


Feb. om Jan. “" 









aah 
Assets 1945 | 1948 | 194g 
i cn sbagcebatheeaeese wa 352,094; 31,94 sions 32,754 
Foreign exchange .......... 1,049; 2,010} 3,119) 3,160 
Private loans and accounts ..! 2, 331) 2,307, 2,369] 1,936 
Loans to State ............ | 36,126| 35,470| 50,903) 51,004 
LIABILITIES 

| a a a 

ir Govt. accounts ........ 

b) Private accounts ....... 3,382; 5,358] 3,112) 3,148 
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CENTRAL BAN« OF LtRELAND 
Million £’s 





AssETs 
a ee eteeeper: 
Sterling balances 
Motesin circulation: -.+.+.+: 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 











1945 | 


















Gold coin & bullion 444, 444) 444 44 
Rupee coin ......... 126, 138 12 
Balances abroad. .... 3,583, 5,518) 5,411) 
Sterling securities... . 9,363) 11,203) 11,353 iY 35 i 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs... 578; 578) 38 67 57) 
Investments ........ 2031 28 368} 369 
* coon $ 

tes in circulation. .| 10,429 12,266 12, 366 11,997} 11,884 
Deposits: Govt. ....| 2,788, 4,912, 4,998 5,022\ 5.088 
DEE wa snansue seal. Te 777| 730! 1,046) 1,16] 
Reserve ratio .......|/93 3% 94 -2%|94 “4% 94 5% 94 -3% 







CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


Clearing & other exch. 
Treasury bonds...... 
Commercial bills..... 


LIABILITIES 
— = circulation. . 





UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
: | Monthly Average | 1944 1945 boss I 00s 


Unit of 
Measurement 


Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; 





1929 | 1932 | 


(244,000 sq. kms.) 





a Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. Jan. 


} 


—E + 











i | | 





: 
' 




















| 

1. Electricity, public supply to G.B......... \) Mill. kw.-hrs. )) 858 1,020 2,578 3,078) 3,196) 3,106|| 3,7 2,707, 3,179| 3,463, 3,675) 4,142 
2. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ........... | Avg. daily sales || .. 107)... 107} 107; 109 125)| ... 
s. 7 Other merchandise .. | in 1942—100 cp Caen A 105 9 108 a 1 1 a 34 169 

; ota “ si a an 4 2 

5. Registered unemployed G.B. (a) . Thousands | al 2,756, 96 75) ; wi wr 233}... 

Bg “Sinlted Misediem oo. so cccccncdsecee ie || 1,276] 2,813! 1,03 a ie 253)... oe 

Re IES, Big oe ncurses Wc ceedenbsesp 3 | 306, 21 1 ; od 19} ... = 

8. » E. and S. England (6) ......:...00. “a 14 eon S|... ose 

Oo: . MW, Bangle (001... .0cessawasst> id 157 ce 6)... a 
10. , Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (¢}..... cs 311 tn P| ce ie 
ee | PR rere . 60: oo ig... te 
12. iat Ps EE ED. wakcnencn onapane ne 56: 1 l | 35; 
et, mp Mibkapysrscins coos. 2 : = 1 33) 
i <<. hut oasis ean inamenn a 378} 17 43) | 
15. i: i +s Sih benehevpeballe oiimemnas . 228 1 l 55) 

16. Northern Ireland .........0e0e- s+: > 68 1 one | UD nee | wee nee 
17. Industr. Gingatn. No. days lost......... ad 541 15 390) 114, 1,114) 235 87)... 
Wholesale Prices: Economsst : i | 
i. PEE MEDEE .. .55 <2, s00s2cercies 1929 100 79 93-9 113-1) 112-0) 111-7) 111-4)) 121-5; 111-4) 110-9, 111-4) 111-0 111-4) 114 
i a a 72-8) 95-4 125-0} 125-5) 125-5!) 123-2)| 123-2) 123-2! 123-2) 123-2) 125-1) 125-1! 125-1 
OD, . 5 ENED... < SoU SLR VEU a ches pape gees a 53-4) 93-0 100 6} 190 -6| 113-9!) 112-8] 112-7) 112-4! 112-4, 112-4) 114-3, 114-3) 1144 
ee a a ai “4 76-3) 125-0 142-0) 135-0) 158-3) 134-6) 134 6) 161-4! 161-4 161-4) 161-4 161-4) 180-5 
22. ° — ioe. ee ss “A 67 -8| 104-3 123-5, 127-1 129-1) 128-0! 128 0) 129-3) 129-3, 129-4) 129-4 129-4) 132-5 
ost of Living: Min. o ur | } | | 
SP) Een bron clk ee ceakcaccveceess - 81-8; 107-2 107 -9| 109- al 110 a! 109 -1| 109-1) 111-7| 109-7| 109-7/ 109-7, 109 7, 109-7 
a teers aati tectahiadibdh natin inches oa 87-8 113-1 121-2} 122-6, 123-9]| 122 -6)| as 125-0! 123-8) 123-8) 123-8, 123-8| 123-8 
25. Industrial securities, Fin. News .......... Jul.1,1935—100 || 102-0 64-0) 68-2 100-7; 109-7, 114-1! 112-9| 112-4] 113-2) 114-1) 116-7, 113-3. 113-9) 116-4 
DE ree a ic cessocns 1928100 || 96-8 113-6) 122-8) : 134-8) 135-01 136-9! 136-3! 136-81 136-7| 136-6 138-1 136-4 135-8) 138-2 
27. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f)........... Mill. {’s || 815-0! 827 -0/1495 -3/2174 -6 2922 -4/3149-2} ... | ... |/2078-1/2515- Talon 41419 -3 1631 -6 1820 -1 2026 -0 |2495-8 
28. 4 expenditure , Oa race - || 829-5) 859 -5.3970 -7/4876 -3/5739 -9'5899 -1) |... _/)4534-8 4976 -2/2195 -3,2807 -3 3224 -1 3603 -8 4049-24542 -9 
29. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g)..,..... a || 362-3, 258-5 566-0, 651-3; 806-9} 101-5| 114-01285 -2/1277 -5\1225 6 1324 -5.1330 -1 1326 -1 1326-21373 -8 |1348-9 
30. Bankers’ deposits (g)..........0-- a || “62-9| 81-3, 110-0} 121-1) 136-3) 160- ‘3, 184-9| 217-4) 205-3) 222-2) 220-0) 240-2 212-6 228-7, 248-7 258-6 
31. a Gore. are. Banking Dept. (g) .....- e | 55-9) 64-0) 143-0) 142-8 150-7 181-1) 214-8 252-4) 245-1) 254 6, 260 4 289-2 277-9 264-4 283-0) 273-8 

earing Banks: (h) | \| | | 

BEES, | BRS FSS occ BEL Bach coevecsts 2 | 1,738 1,791) 2,484 2,970} 3,376 3,680) 4,153, 4,692)| 4,545, 4,462) 4,875 4,898 4,859 4,789 4,850) 4,729 
33. , Cash and bal. with B.B............ a 194, 187) 265, 311) 344 386 437 492) 500° 460, 511] 518 513 496, 536) 496 
7 spf MEAS. ss BUS ccaciooubecece. ui 229 308, 366) 231} 235) 186] 171) 188) 147; 159 195) 215, 189) 296 369) 361 
35. , Treasury Deposit Receipts.......... Hi Res . 495, 642) 1,003} 1,387| 1,811) 1,167; 1,663! 1,993) 1,971, 1,925, 1,703 1,523) 1,493 
3%. NSN 2S FEE® ». SRS ™ 991 884 “eae 849} 795) 50) 689) 168 783|| 753] 756; 763) 790) 799) 815|| 829 
3.) OS, | Iiwetimenits si... Ld. . | 257, 348 659] 919) 1,069) Liat 1,167 113t| 1,135)! 1,165 1,126) 1,146 1,178) 1,201) 1,254) 1,231 
38. Interest Rates: Bank rate Per cent. 5-498 3-008 2! 2} 2 2| 2) 2) 2) 2 2 2 

39.» Three months’ bank bills........... x | 5-26 1-87) 1-041 1-03} 1-03, 1-03) 1-03, 0 95 1-03)| 1-03} 1-03 : ‘05 1-03) 0-53, 0- sl 0- 53 
40. » Day to day loans ..........-.-..4. a || 4-47 1-61) 0-76) 0-75, 1-00) 1-00} 1-00) 0-92) 1-00) 1-00) 1-00 1-00, 0-50) 0-50} 0-50 
4. , Yield on 24% Consols ........-.... wd | 4-61 3-75) 3 40) 3-12) 3- 02 $45 3-14 ina 3: ia 3-05; 2-82 = "1 





2-7, 2-76 2-74 2-70 


| | | 





(a) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuit: ible for vali ary industrial quatenaent, and women unsuitable for normal full-time amen xyment, Since January’ 
1943, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. (6) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. 

January, 1940. (d) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 
of Derbyshire included in North Midlands instead of North-Western England. 
beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. 


(c) Includes Southern division betore 

(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division 

Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for tinancial year, 
F 

(g) Average of weekly figures. (A) Annual figures for 1929 and 1952 do not include District Bank. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 



















































































































| | Eee | Bee] mse | se | aE a eee Price, | Price, | Viel 
ear : Feb. Feb. ie ield* Year 1946 | er c 2 5 hee? fs) Made Solas” 
Jan.} to Feb. 20] Name of Security iv 13, | 20, | Feb. 20, | Feb. 20, ||Jan.1to Feb. 19) Dividends Name of Security | ‘2 | ie | 8, 
“figs | Low | ft ent fhe | = | 196 | 196 | 1946 | 1946 | FE Tow || || 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
— British Funds* 2 ap OGRE f s.d.{£ s. d. | r om Goal and Si a tere rg ep ac 
100# | 100 % Conversion 24% 1944-49(a) || E 100% | 100% |/0 0 0 | 014 6 || 60/9 | 57/6 8 b| 424 | Babcock & wileox Ord fl... 59/9 59/9 4 0 % 
2006 | 100% || War Bonds 24% 1945-47(6) || E 100} joel /0 0 0/1 2 1}; 48/9 | 44/9 3$a| 16} ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1...) 47/6 | 45/-xd| 817 9 
100% | 100% 5 es. Def. 24% 1944-48.. || A | 100g | 100 |0 0 0/116 2) 29/- | 27/6 t3)a| 646 ||Brown (John) Ord. 10/- “""ll 2973 | 28/3 |310 St 
1003 | 100% || War Bonds 25% 1946-48.) 100% | 100% |013 8}117 21) 10/9 | 9/93 6 6| 4 @|\Cammell Laird Ord. Stk. 5/-|) 10/- 10/6 | 415 3 
202% | 101% | Conversion 3% 1948-53... E 101 34 1014xd/g0 18 3/2 4 8 25/9 22/9 5 6| 3 a/\Colvilles Ord. Stk. £1...... || 25/3 25/9 6 4 3 
1014 | 100} || War Bonds 24% 1949-51. || E 101% | 10lf | 1 0 3/2 3 0} 93/- | 88/- || 15 b| 5 @|\Cory (Wm) Ord. Stk. £1...}/ 92/6 | 92/6 | 417 0 
100% | 100 | Exchequer Bds. 1% 1950||  E 100k | 100% | 018 3/114 1) 28/14 | 25/- || 8 ¢| 8 ¢||\Dorman Long Ord. f1...... || 27/6 27/3 |516 6 
102 | took | War Bonds 24% 1951-53. || E 101 4 xd) 10lgxd|) 1 2 9/2 5 O]|) 43/9 | 41/6 7 6] 4 a|ilGuest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. £1)) 42/3 42/3 |5 4 0 
101g | 100 War Bonds 23% 1952-54. || E 10ljxd| 10lfxd} 1 3 6|23 5 91) 34/- | 30/3 15 b 14 a \|Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- ...|| 33/6 33/6 |614 3 
102} | 1003 || Funding 23% 1952-57. . . | E 1028 | 1028 | 1 2 7)2 7 94) 23/1% | 22/03 6 ¢} 7 c\\Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1.|| 23/- 23/- |6 1 9 
Oly | 99 | War Bonds 24% 1954-56. || E eyes 1014 |1 4 9)2 7 2|| 21/6 | 20/43 546| 2a |\Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. {1|) 21/- | 21/- |712 0 
1034 | 1024 || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...|| E 1038 | 1034/1 4 2/211 0|| 46/- | 41/6 t24a| 44 ||Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1..|, 45/6 44/6 |3 2 9t 
104% | 102} || War Loan 3% 1985-59... || E 104%, | 104% | 1 4 3) 2212 9) 58/3 | 57/- || 12h¢| 12$¢ ||Stewarts and Llo ée bel £1)| 57/9 57/3 |4 7 3 
103% | 101$ || Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. || E 103¢xd| 1034 | 1 8 3| 211 9) 28/- | 27/6 8ic| 84 c |Summersf¥.) ‘A’ Ord. Stk. £1)) 28/- | 28/- |6 1 3 
100 f | 98 | Fendios 24% 1956-61...)) E 10045 | 1008 | 1 7 9)221 2) 57/- | §3/9 | 8 b| 4 a|/Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. {1..|) 54/6 | 54/- | 413 0 
1044 1013 || Funding 3% 1959-69... | E lo4g | 1044 | 2 7 1)214 5 | 12/— | 10/103) 12h¢| 124 ¢ ||Thomas and Bold Ord. 6/8. 11/44 | 11/7% 17 1 8 
116} | 11244 || Funding 4% 1960-90.... |) E | 116 | 1154 | 1 0 10 | 2 14 10 |) 25/103| 24/9 || 2a) of 5 liunstea Steel Ord, Stk. £1...|/ 25/3 | 25/- |6 8 0 
1034 1014} || Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70. || E | 103}xdj 103gxd) 1 710) 214 3/) 20/6 | 18/14 6 b| 4 a|\Viekers Ord. Stk. 10/-....-|| 19/6 | 20/3 | 418 @ 
15¢ | 113$ || Victory Bonds 4% ...... | t 1l4ixd) 114#xd) 1 5 2/217 8) | Textiles 
104 | 101 || Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. || EB 103gxd| 103% {1 810/215 4 || 13/8 | 13/- | Nic} Nil ¢ |/Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1)/ 13/6 13/6 Nil 
1054, | 103 || War Loan 34% aft. 1952. || E 105% | 105% | 1 4 3| 216 1)) 26/6 | 25/44 4. c| § ?2|\Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. {1|) 26/3 | 26/- |316 3 
1118 | 109} || Consols 4% (after 1957)..|| E Ml | lly | 1 1 9| 215 10 |) 36/- | 33/75 || 35 c| 8 c|British Celanese Ord. 10/-..|| 35/- 35/- |2 5 9 
109% | 1064 || Conv. 34% (after 1961). . | E 109% | 109% |1 8 8 | 216 10 || 54/3 | 51/6 5 5| 38a)\(Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £1..|| 53/6 53/9 |3 5 0 
99% 97% || Local Loans 3%....4....]| U 994 99 113 2};3 0 5 \ 59/103) 54/3 24a § 6 \Courtaulds Ord. Stk. {1-...|| 54/9 | 55/6 |214 0 
| 93k | 91k |i Consols 24%......-..---|| U-| 928 | 92% | 2 9 10] 2 14 3 || 36/6 | 34/9 |} ab 2p |\English S. Cotton Ord. {1...|) 35/7} | 35/74 | 218 0 
a) To be repaid Apr. 1, 1946. (6) To be repaid July 1, 1946. * To redemption, assumptions | 24/7 | 22/7 ¢| 4 c|\Fine Cotton Are Ord. {1..f/ 23/- | 23/- |3 9 3 
icated: Net vields after allowing for tax at 9s. in / E=earliest date: U=Undated. (flat|| _4/9 4/3 aa § b [Hoyle oshua) Ord. Stk.2/-/| 4/6 | 4/6 |3 6 9 
yield). A=September 15, 1946. $ Average life, 17 yrs. 6 mths. | 38/6 | 36/3 || The) it: Lancs. Cotton Ord. Stk. {1..]| 36/6 | 36/6 |4 2 0 
—————_ Bie Vea - — = ——_—.| 92/- | 99/0 || 20 c| 1%} |\Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1./) 90/- | 91/3 | 316 6 
Prices, omeart = I | Price, | Price, | Yield, || Electrical Manufactg. || 
Year 1945 || 1946 ‘Jan. to || Name ot Security | Feb. | Feb. | Feb.’ || 58/4) | 56/- |] 10 ¢| 20 c/[Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk. £1...!) $8/- | 88/- |3 9 0 
) cide _Feb. 19) | } 12, 19, | 19, | 47/- | 43/- ie .. ||B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. £1|| 45/3 45/9 we 
“High [Low | High [Low |) awe } 1946 | 1946 | 1946 || 31/6 | 29/14 74a} 15 6 )/Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5 | 30/6 | 30/6 | 313 3 
j Dom. & Col. Govts. | gs d | 33/9 | S36 | 10 ¢| 20 - |\English Electric Ord. Stk. £1) 58/- | 54/6xd | 3.13 3 
101; $3 || 10348 | 100 | Australia 33% 1965-69... || 103 103 0 9 || 98/- | 93/0 17}¢| 1} « |General Electric Ord. Stk. £1) 93/9 | 93/9 |314 6 
103} 106 1034 |\New Zealand 34% 1962-65.|| 105 105 216 1| | Gas and Electrici | 
115 113 116° | 114 || Nigeria 4% 1963.......... 115 116 215 11 || 43/6 | 37/6 $a} ¥ 6|County of London Stk. £1..// 43/- | 43/- | 314 6 
107 | 104 | 1074 | 105 South Africa 34% 1954-59..|| 107 107 | 213 3/|| 27/9 | 25/6 |} b @ ||Edmundsons Ord. Stk. £1..) 27/- | 27/- | 4 8 9 
| | Corporation Stocks } 22/- | 20/44 | 2¢a b ||Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1.../| 21/9 | 21/9xd 411 9 
100} | 99 100 | 99} | Birmingham 23% 1955-57. .|| 100 100 | 215 0 || 33/3 | 31/10}, 2a b |\North-East Electric Stk. fr 32/6 | 33/- |4 4 9 
101} | 100 1024 | 100} ||Bristol 3% 1958-63........ 101 102 218 0 || 37/6 | 34/3 |i b} 4a ttish Power Ord. Stk. {1.|) 36/6 | 37/- | 411 9 
102 993 || 102 100 ||Glasgow 3% 1963-66...... | 101 1022 | 218 5| | Motor and Aircraft | 
%@ | MG | 100% | 97 |ILC.C. 3%........... se eee | 100 100 | 3 0 0 || 38/68 | 35/- || 2 6} 25 c|Austin “A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-....// 38/6xd) 35/- | 311 9 
101; | 100 102 | 100 /\Liverpool 3% 1954-64..... 101 102 | 217 2 || 29/9 | 26/3 4c) 7% ¢||B.S.A. Ord. Stk. £1........ 29/- | 29/- |5 3 9 
Foreign Governments | 14/6 | 13/6 6 6] 4 a/||Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-.}) 13/9 13/6 |7 8 0 
964 | 914 || 95§ | 94% |j|Argentine 34% Bds. 1972...|) 95 95 | 316 1) 37/9 | 35/- || 10 cj} 10 c)|\De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1..)) 36/3 | 37/3 |} 5 7 6 
80 | 67 || 78% | 735 |\Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59..|) 77% Tt | 413 0 || 43/9 | 40/44 || 6 c] 6 c/|/Ford Motor Ord. Stk. fi...:| 41/6 40/6 | 219 9 
46 40 || 433 40 Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int. 13%| 43 43 3 9 9) 17/9 16/24 || 15 aj 116 || Hawker Siddeley Ord, 8/-..|| 17/3 17/44 | $ 72 
5 63 || 67 64 = |\Brazil 5% 1914 A, Int. 38%|| 66 664 | 5 1 6 || 86/3 | 84/6 || 2a) 125d Lucas ( oseph) Ord, £1... 85/74 | 85/- | 310 6 
29 21 27 25  \\Chile 6% (1929) 24/0-48%.|| 26 264 | 410 6 45/104 43/4 || tl0 a] t7$> ||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk.) 44/- | 43/9 |2 0 Of 
16h | 47% | 67% | 61 |iChinese 5% 1913.......... | 65 63 Nil |/104/3 100/- || 20 +} 2 </\Rolis-Royce Ord. Stk. £1.../ 102/6 | 101/10}) 3 18 6 
965 904 32 914 ||Portuguese External 3%... 92 92 $ 6 3 f i. Shipping 
58h} | 81 | 56h 524 |S. Paulo Coffee 74% A, 24% 564 554 | 410 1 || 27/7} | 25/10} 2e 30 Cunard Ord. Stk. £1...... -{| 27/6 27/6 |4 0 0 
17” ~=3©| «654 76 74 ||Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds..|| 754 75h |5 6 0 | 39/1b | 38/3 || 3a] 6 4|ElderD. Lines Hidgs.Ord.f1) 38/9 | 38/9 | 4 2 9 
773 13 80 75  ||Uruguay 34% Assented.... 79 | 79 |4 8 1) 30/- | 28/6 || 6 ¢| 6 = /|\Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. {1} 28/6 28/6 |4 4 3 
a | 56/3 51/7 } 2a ~ b ||P. &O. Def. Stk. £1........ | 53/6 §3/- | 315 6 
Year 1946 Last two Price, | Price, | Yield, || 26/7} | 25/3 || 6 ¢| 6 ¢/||Royal Mail Lines Stk. £1)! 26/3 26/3 \411 9 
Jan Ito Feb.19. Dividends | Name ot Security — — oo 26/3 | 25/- || Sel 5 c} yo £1..|| 25/6 25/6 | 318 0 
—_————— —- —— ’ , } ea ubber | } 
‘High | Low |) @) ® @ |) zal || 1946 | 1946 | 1946 || 24/43 | 21/3 || 2 ¢| Nile ||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1..../) 23/6 | 22/9 | Nil 
_: % || Railways l£ s. d. || 46/- | 44/3 24a} %4 > joe (Assam) Tea £1......]} 46/- 45/6 |4 79 
443 | 41 Nil Nil ||Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pt..|) 43 42 Nil 3/lk | 2/9 6 b| Nilc |lLondon Asiatic Rbr. 2/-...}| 3/- 3/- | Nil 
1} | 10g Nilc| Nil ¢||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. ...}) 103 10} | Nil || 27/4 | 24/7} || Nite| Nilc |)Rubber Pitns. Trust £1...../ 26/6 25/9 | Nil 
57 504 2c 3 ¢|\San Paulo Ord. Stk........) 56 5 |8 7 2|| 45/- | 39/6 Nilc| Nilc |\United Sua Betong £1...... | 43/1g | 41/103) Nil 
$274 | $24 || 2a] 3 b/iCan. Pacific Com. $25......) $2 $266 | 413 9) | i Oil | 
58; | 53% || 2 @| > 3 b|/Great Western Ord. Stk....|| 58 55xd | 9 110 |/107/6 | 98/9 || > 6| 15 q@/jjAnglo-lrani: Stk. £1..|| 105/74 | 103/9 | 317 0 
115 | 108} || 9 2ga| 2h ||G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Sth-..|/ 1124 109}xd} 411 4 || 31/6 | 28/2 | 42ha| 17} ||Apex Trinidad Ord, 5/-....|) 30/- | 30/- |5 0 0 
58 54 || 26) 2 a|iL.N.B.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk...) 56 85 | 7 5 6 || 80/- | 14/8} |) 10 6 a Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. (2... 15/1k | 75/- |3 6 2 
35 262 || 2e| 4 c\/L.MS. Ord. Stock......... 29xd} 28 «14 5 8 || 84/03 | 79/44 || t246 a (Shell Transport Ord. Stk. {1]) 82/6 | 81/3 |1 4 6t 
| 58 S44 || 26] 2 bILMS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk... S6xd| 55 | 7 5 6 ||103/1$ | 94/8} || 5 2} 10 6 |\TrinidadLeaseholds{l.....4 96/103} 98/9 | 3 0 9 
63 5 lie 1g6 don Transport ‘C’ Stk. 62 6lxd | 418 4 | i { Miscellaneous } 
264 | 218 || 2 6] 2 c|\Southern Def. Stock...... 243 22xd | 9 1 10 || 28/14 1236] Ta jjAssoc. British Picture §/-..]) 22/6 | 24/6 |4 1 9 
79 71 2a| 2§6 Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.) 78 744xd| 6 14 3 || 58/- 10 c} 10 c/lAssoc. P, Cement Ord. £1...) 86/- J- |31 3 
Banks & Discount | || 82/3 10 ¢ 24 a |\Barker (John) Ord. {1...... 81/3 81/3 |2 9 0 
94/9 | 86/6 hs 10 6 ||Alexanders £2, {1 pd....... 88/- | 319 9 || 58/3 30 c| 32% ||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-..) 87/6 517/- |217 0 
TR 6| $a |\Bank of Australasia £5..... 7 | 316 0 || 39/9 7 6| 2 a@/|\British Aluminium Stk. £1..f) 39/- | 39/- | 412 0 
4144 | 397 6 a| 6 6|\Bank of England Stock .... 413i | 218 0 || 125/- | t10§ c| +11} c |[Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stik. A 1317/6 | 121/3 | 117 of 
6% 6 ¢ 6 c/||Bank of Montreal $10...... £6¢ 2 3 Ohj| 86/3 | a) 8 q@||British Oxygen Ord. Stk. i /- 8/- | 316 0 
254 6 ¢| 6 @|\Bank of NewS. Wales £20.. a6} | 315 6h|| 102 4 -| 4 cllCable & Wir. Hdg. Stk...... 100 |40 0 
36/6 | 32 4 6| 3 a@||Bank of New Zealand 1... 34/6 | 3 4 Oh! 168/1} I2ha} 2246 eras ‘A’ Ord. {1 .... 162/6 | 165/- |4 4 9 
18/6 76/0 7 @| 17 6|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1.... 11/- | 312 6) 10% 40 c| 10 a\DeLa Rue (Thomas) Ord. f1) 9% 10 318 6 
70/6 | 63/9 36 b Barclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ 69/6 | 117 9 || 55/6 8 @| 8 c Dunlop Rubber Stk. £1) s/- 84/6 | 218 6 
1 1 a b ||Chartered of India {5..... 10g | 2 7 0} 36/3 8 @| 8 cl\Blec. & Mus. Ind Stk. 10/-.} - | 33/3 |2 8 0 
95/6 | 91/- @ b |\District ‘A’ £5, £1 pd. . 95/- | 318 6 || 25/6 6 c| Whe }Geumont British Ord. 10/-.} 4/9 419 9 
£91 £86 Nile| Nil c ||Hong Kong & Shanghai $1: £e0h Nil 46/- 7 173 b ||Gestetner Ltd, Ord. Stk, 5/-| he /6 0 
61/9 | 68/6 6a| 66 are oS vee. /6 | 319 3} 110/- a b (\Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1... /9 | 108/9 |2314 0 
86/- | 81/- Tea| 7% {Martins eras 85/- | 310 6] 9/3 3 c| 3 c||Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-..§ 9/- 8/9 |1 7 6 
os 86/6 8 @| 8 6||Midland Bank {1, fully 87/6 | 313 Off 41/- 5 b| 3 a|iimperial Ord. £1.. 40/3 40/9 | 318 6 
Stk 5 @| 8 6|\\Nat. Dis. (A.) £2}, fully paid 6 | 316 9 8 tha} 10td|\im Tobacco Ord. £1... t 26 OF 
71/6 | 15/6 ae 1% b ||Nat. Prov £5, {1 paid ag 76/- | 318 91] $52 -60 ¢ |$1 +60 c |\International Nickel o.p....f/ $61 |$ 319 
488 482 4 6 |}Royal Bank of Scotiand Stk 485 310 0 || 51/3 5 ¢ 5 c¢\iLever & Unilever Ord. Sol 49/44 | 50/ 1i9 3 
22 21 9 d| 8 w/\\Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd. 22 |3 3 9 || 63/3 10 ¢| 10 c|\London Brick Ord. {1...... 6 | 68/6 |3 4 0 
66/6 | 63/3 6 @| 5 b6|\Union Discount £1 Stk..... 65/6 |3 1 3|| 78/- 25 b| 15 a|\Marks&S ‘A’ B/~....) 4/- | 14/1¢ | 2 8 ¢ 
93/44| 90/6 9 a| 9% 5||\Westminster £4, £1 ie 92/6 | 317 9 || 96/103 = § a|\Metal Box Ord. Stk. £1.....1] 96/3 | 96/3 | 3 
| Insurance 95/74 Tea| 12} 5 ||Murex £1 Ord. Stl......... ws 96/- |4 ¢4 0 
31g | 3 6 b| Wa iance £1, fully paid...... 31g | 216 6 || 43/9 20 o| 25 c\|\Odeon tre Ord. §/-,... 3 40/14 ii § 
16 15 6/-6 “ee Atlas £5, £1} paid......... 1 3 6 9 || 38/9 746} 2¢a|\Pinchin Johnson =. ~ | 38/- 
1 oy 17h 6 @ ||\Commercial ae Begone 10 3 0 0} 76/- a} 10 bf ate & Lyle Ord. Si vee 18/- 14/6 12 6 
1417/6 | 135/- | 16 @| 16 6/||Gen. Accdt. {1, 12/6 pd. .. 137/6 | 218 3) 42/- 15 cl] 15 cf riplas Seley Glasa 10/-. . 41/3 iif ll 9 
10/-6} 10/-a ||Lon. & Lanes. £5, £3 pd. .. as Vee 8 64 10 a\(@) Tube Investments Ord. £1. . 3 /3 14 0 
17 +20 $17} a ||Pearl £1, fully pai cooee 17 2 2 9!) 86/- 3a b urner & Newall Ord, eee 6 &4/- 3% 8 
19 11 6/-a - b |\Phoenix {1, fully paid...... 183 | 3 4 0|| 51/14 )174| ga ||United Molasses Ord. 6/8... /- | /6 $ ‘ 
69.07 | $12 a ||Prudential {1 ‘A’.......... 2 4 6t\| 46/- 4 c| 4 c\{Wall Paper Defd, f1....... 6 43/- 3% 
| ne | 1 Il. a Royal Exchange {1........ 1g | 212 0 || 86/3 10 a| 456 ||Woolworth SLEEP ay- | wy- [aia 3 
ll 3/3b| 3/3a|\Royal £1, fully paid...... lg [216 6 M 
4 Breweries, &c. 68/9 so 6 Tei hanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-.§ 64/9 /6 | 417 Om 
196/6 | 188/- 5 a| tl5 b Ratoliff Ord. Stk. {1.. 196/- | 2 0 9t|| 97/6 12h ¢ ¢ Con Gits. of S, Affica {1..7 99, 91/3 | 2314 0° 
/- | 116/3 6 @ |iDistillers Co. Ord. Stk. {1.. 121/- |}310 0 20% 3 a| BW b ifDe Beers (Def.) birweienes 1 Q 
/- | 152/- | 11 @| 18 5 |\Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. {1.. 155/6 | 314 6 || 35/7} 32a] 386 Randfon nigheage’ it | 6 6 
127/6 | 118/6 7 @| 18 6 |lInd Coope &c. Ord. Stk. £1. 123/- |4 1 6 % 10 a} 18 bRhokana Corp. iabewsi e | 3 Q 
- 107/6 | 103/- 8 «| 13 b/|Mitchells & Butlers Ord. {1 105/- | 4 0 0|| 15/9 Nilc| Nil c ffRoan Antelope 8/—.} 18/- | 18/3 
148/- | 142/6 | t10 6| 8 a/|S. African Ord. Stk. £1..... 145/- |2 1 6t St 45.a| 48 6 {iSub Nigel Ord. 10/—....... ; : } : 
48/9 | 40/6 5$6| 2a ||Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. £1. 45/9 |3 9 91) 12 5/6 b 3/60 Kisien p. 12/6 fy, pd. -.... 134 H 
102/3 | 93/6 || 14 6| 6 a||Watney Combe Def. Stk. {|| 97/6xd| 99/- |4 0 9 ltr Nil i iW. Witwatersrand 2/6..... Nil 
(a) Interim div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (@) Also special payment 10% from War Contingencies Reserve. Paid at 54% Of face value. 












gencies 
(4) Allowing for exchange. (k) Includes 2}% tax tree yield basis, 27}%. (m) Yield basis 80%. t Free of tax. 















































COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaran.ced oy the Branches ani Agencies 
Australian Governmen . throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Bus ness oi ever) description transacted. Banker 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland the Government of the State ot South Australia 
the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Government o! the 
State of Tasmania. Commonwealth Savings Bank of Austratia. Agencies 
are open at 3,948 Post Offices aad Lome — throughout the a -_ 

3 J B. n lances oo oe. ot, daw 
i Nr ane Bank Balances bob 367,559,340 





Note Issue De mt eee 195,097 356 
Rurat Crees oe ae eee voenaes 

rtgage ment eee . . ed 
Sast Items... Se ose 24,311,911 


£A_1,042,325,592 
A. H. LEWIS. Mana.ter 


Londen Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, £.0.2 . 
HONS? STRAND, W.C 


Aliso at AUSTRALIA 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandelay Mombasa Colon 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi Briti 
Bombay Dethi Eliya vekgn E.A, 
Caicutta Kandy Rangoon En 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticoria Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga .. 2 .. eo. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... eee £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eco £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... eve eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of East Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also u ertaken. 








DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Establish d 1857 


151 o ot 


ride a Ye OSLO, 
amenins ER gy) ~=NORwaY 





Branches: Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 


Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence Invited 
Telegraphic Address—" Creditbank © 


$$ . 
MATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Mevchers is Limited. 
Head Office - - - CAIRO 

Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND - - ° be 


London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches im all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


Telephone: “ 21820 Osio’ 


















£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - + -s - £88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - + £164,000,000 


(1944 





a ee a 


A EYES tee requires whole-time Assistant in making an objective 
44% and comprehensive inquiry into the relative merits of public and 
private enterprise in different industries, and where the desirability of 
public enterprise is indicated into the form it should take.—Box 171, 
The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LtD., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - - £7,125,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF fAEMBERS - = $20,000,000 
Head Office (tomporectx) 

®, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morse, O.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI! BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 

¥, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 

an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 

prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


Overseas Markets 


Enquire concerning prospects 
in 25 Countries, through 
the 650 Branches of 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


incorporated in Canada wn IS6% with Limited Liability 


LONDON 


2-4, Cockspur St., S.W.1 
Agency in New York. 


6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 


Head Office : Mentreal. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for the following two posts in the Department 


of Economics: (i) Assistant Lecturer (Grade III) in Economics. 
(ii) Assistant Lecturer (Grade IIL) ia Economic History. 
The initial salary for each post will be £350 per annum, together with 


superannuation within the Federated Superannuation System for Uni- 
versities, and Child Allowances. The appointments will be for one year 
in the first instance, renewable on two occasions. Candidates in the 
Forces, or engaged on National Service, are invited to apply. 
Applications, which should include particulars as to age, education 
and experience, together with the names of three referees, should be 
received not later than Twesday, April 30, 1946, by the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 
12th February, 1946. STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. 
ey oe MANAGER required by Birmingham manufacturers, 
normally employing approx, 1,000 people. Applicants who should 

preferably hold an Eng. Degree should have had sound operational 
experience in modern Production Planning and Time Study methods. This 
is an important post, and carries ened remuneration.—Write, stating 
full particulars, to Box 174, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C. 2. 

))XPERIENCED Male Secretary required by Managing Director 
4 of large group of companies. London district. State previous 
experience and salary required.—Box 175, The Economist, Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


\ ARKET Research Executive. Vacancy occurs for man or woman 
4 with good academic qualifications and experience in directing and 
interpreting market surveys covering power transmission and foundry 
roducts. Please state experience and salary required.—Box 177, The 
conomist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


ge mene gp (25), Economics honours Cambridge, ex-naval officer, 
formerly London correspondent N.Z. paper, now Economic Research 
Officer to N.Z. Government, widely travelled, requires position Britain, 
1946. Journalism, politics, economic research, commercial.—Write air 
eae care Managing Director, P.O., Box 1621, Wellington, New 
Zealand, 


_ oe firm with world-wide interests seeks economist to help 

guide and develop its overseas interests. Knowledge of govern- 
mental policies essential, some languages desirable. Ability, imagination, 
capacity to co-operate at home and abroad most important. Salary 
will depend on age, experience, etc.—Write, giving qualifications, etc., 
and three referees, Box 179, The Economist, Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


NDENT agent and representative—just returned from long sta’ in 

Union of South Africa, returning shortiy—has good connectiong in 
both the Rand and Cape areas, and is interested in obtaining agencies 
from manufacturers in this country. Communicate Latheron, 26 Har-> 
court Road, Blackburn, 


Published weekly by THs ECONOMIST NEWSPAPER, LTD., 


4t Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, February 23, 1946. 
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